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THE SHADOW OF THE MINE, 
By HoRACE L, TRAUBEL, 
These were men not less than men who stole their 


bodies, 

These were the heft of incomes, the burrowing potenti- 
alities of fortune, 

These were hunted souls who went from the sun at the 
call of noisome dividends, 

These were saviors, expiating a law, servants of plenty 
in plenty denied, 

These, the lost miners, crushed in fell chambers, maimed 
and veiled from the asking day, 

These, called at the mouth of the pit by fond names in 
melting voices, 

Caught in the network of greed, crunched in the jaws of 
a crime, 


Thad been told that these things were no more, 

Thad been told that men were so that they could not be 
happy on the sorrows of others, 

But when I looked into your face 1 did not see that this 
bloody sacrifice had altered one cartilege, 

And when I saw you taste your food I did not see you 
wince as must one who eats death, 

Thave only seen in you the same indifference anc door- 
Ways to hell, 

And the blindness that could not grope towards the 
spot 

Where lie your buried slaves. 
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You have eaten the flesh of your fellows, 

You have incarnated man in your crime and drawn 
man’s blood in proof of your mercy, 

You have weighed your peace against another’s strug- 
gle, your safety against another’s wreck, 

And while you have feasted in life they have feasted in 
death, 

You in your open air, breathing rare aromas of health, 

They in their stifled pit, in the blackness stilled and 
unrecovered, R 

You in the eyes of those who love and laugh, 

They in the eyes of those who love and weep. 


Do you sleep anywhere at night and not dream yourself 
to the mouth of the pit, 

There into the darkness peering, with 
gnawed by the rack of your guilt, 

Hearing far down somewhere the dull voices, helpless 
to help, yet also helpless to still? 

Given to ease, to caution pledged, yet you must account 
for this. 

The men who cry no more in the darkness will forever 
ery to your heart, 

Till some day you will answer, you will arise to the 
recognition of an awful truth. 

Then you will leave your meals untasted, 

You will go forth among men bravely proclaiming your 
own degradation, 

In the end resolved that no more shall food pass your 
lips 

Till all men have ceased 
brothers, 


hungry eyes 


to eat the bodies of their 


The 33d Annual Trade Union Congress opened in Hud- 
dersfield, England, September. One million and a quar- 
ter trade unionists were represented by 388 delegates from 
140 trade and labor organizations, One of the most im por- 
tant features of the proceedings was the report of a com- 
mittee on the relations of trade unions and co-operative 
societies, and charges were made that the co-operative 
societies bad gone to all the sweating dens between 
Land’s End and John-o’-Groat’s to defeat the establish- 
ment of trade union conditions. Ben Tillett’s proposition 
favoring compulsory arbitration was defeated by a vote 
of 939,000 to 246,000, The powers of the parliamentary com- 
mittee were extended, and it was decided to appoint 
standing committees to deal with questions of conflict- 
ing trade union jurisdictions. Resolutions were passed 
on the subjects of old age pensions, work men's ossagen- 
sation for injuries, wages in government works, the right 
of picketing, early closing, postal clerks’ grievances, 
end a general 8-hour workday. The American delegates 
were cordially received, John Weir, miner, and Peter 
Curran, gas worker, were chosen delegates to the next 
convention of the A. F. of L., and Swansea (Wales) was 
chosen as the seat of the next Congress. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH—VARIETY OF METHODS FOR DESTRUCTION or 
TRADE UNIONISM—REMEDY FOR POVERTY NOT COMPLETE. 


By Sam L, LEFFINGWELL. 


The approaching session of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, if not altogether the ‘* most 
important,’’ usually claimed for it, will be one 
highly interesting and entertaining, not only 
to the delegates in attendance, but to the large 
and growing mass of working people to be found 
scattered broadcast over the land, gaining daily 
in contentment and happiness under the benefi- 
cence afforded by the influences bred and incul- 
cated by a strict adherence to the principles of 
trade unionism, ‘ pure and simple.” 

Of course there is the usual threatenings of 
fate awaiting the Federation uttered by the 
various malcontent pseudo-reformers that are 
forever quacking some favorite nostrum cur- 
able of the ills which afflict suffering humanity. 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate the var- 
ious remedies suggested, each as the only pos- 
sible panacea of curative quality. They all 
seem to be bent upon one single purpose—the 
destruction of trade unionism; and as all the 
rats and scabs in the universe are favorable to 
means for like results, an estimate can be easily 
placed upon the honesty of methods proposed 
for remedial reconstruction of the measures 
now being carried on for the amelioration of 
the condition of the masses. 

The phenomenal growth and success of the 
American Federation during the year just clos- 
ing ought of itself to be sufficient to dispel the 
wild and harum scarum hobgoblinism which 
gets itself together at various seasons of the 
year, and especially antedating the annual ses- 
sions of the Federation, to frighten it from its 
course and direct it always in the visionary 
and impracticable methods intended only for 
its destruction. 

Who among us of the elder devotees to cor- 
rect principles will forget the fire of enthusiasm 
which attended the mushroom growth of the 
Knights of Labor? It was founded in 1868, by 
a remnant of workers left from the dissolved 
body of garment cutters, in Philadelphia, upon 
a basis of secrecy, really with the best of inten- 
tions and honorable motives of action. It 
spread from year to year into every nook and 
corner of the United States and Canada, 
until at the annual session of its general 
assembly, at Richmond, Va., in 1886, it counted 
seven hundred and fifty-one delegates, each 
representing one thousand members, and, 


allowing that many thousands were not repre. 
sented, the aggregate of membership might be 
supposed to represent nearly one million. 

The Knights of Labor, however, not being 
formed on a trade union basis, lacked the sta- 
bility of endurance as an organization. Founded 
wholly on the mixed assembly system of locals, 
the enticements and attractions of its workings 
soon worked themselves out; interest was soon 
lost in its movements which were really noth- 
ing more than wind-storms, without results, 
While trade unionists in every part of the 
country entered the order, they found little to 
interest them, except the benefit that might 
eventually be derived from the possible enlight- 
enment of the uneducated masses of working- 
men or in the beneficience of some kind of 
organization which, in some mysterious man- 
ner, might bring about immediate relief for the 
suffering they felt in their daily struggles for 
bread. They found nothing tangible for the ad- 
vancement of trade interests. On the contrary 
they found a widespread opposition to trade 
union methods among the uneducated horde 
of inflated delegates which culminated not 
only in a rejection of all suggestions tend- 
ing toward trade unionism, but in the actual 
expulsion of the members of the cigarmakers’ 
union from every local assembly of the order. 
They did not even stop at this, but entered 
into a brutal warfare of opposition to trade 
unionism generally. They carried the vileness 
of their methods to such an extent as to scab, 
rat and undermine union workingmen and 
even to boycott the action of trade unionism at 
every opportunity. It is unnecessary to enum 
erate the ills which have befallen the “Holy 
Order.” From the million of 1886, the member- 
ship has fallen in numbers to a mere bagatelle; 
and outside of a few fossils found in obscure 
local assemblies, is confined to a small bevy of 
scoundrels who find it impossible to agree even 
among themselves. 

It is needless to enumerate the numberless 
other theories, isms and sophistries being con 
cocted, agitated and pressed forward for the 
reform of trade union methods and practices. 
If there is any real danger which threatens the 
stability and purpose of trade unionism—out 
side of a certain degree of apathy and indiffer- 
ence—it is the detraction of motive in the object 
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to be reached or accomplished. The trade 
unionist, when only measurably successful, is 
prone to carelessness of duty, not only to him- 
self, but to his fellows, for the little he has 
accomplished, and in his shadowy elation or 
inflation of mind, is the danger of allurement 
and enticement by the fascinations of many 
wild and visionary theories, which, if not en- 
tirely foreign to the purpose he has in view, 
are of such specious and superficial fairness as 


attempts must be practical. It must tend to 
something useful and effective. 

There is nothing visionary or fantastic in 
trade unionism; it is not as of phantom, exist- 
ing only in imagination. It issubstantial, real, 
practical. In the progress of trade unionism, 
the last fifty years have witnessed such improve- 
ments in the condition of labor as was never 
before recorded in the history of the world. 
During that time, the individual incomes of the 
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tolead him entirely astray from his original 
honest and earnest predetermination. 

If the workingman will curb his eagerness 
and hastiness ; if he will measure his progress 
by calmness of thought and reflection ; if he 
will compare the past with the present, and ob- 
serve the gradations of conditions ameliorative 
to the world of toil, he will find satisfaction in 
the philosophy of his own mind; he will find 
that it is not by wild theory, terminating only 
in speculation and contemplation, that he can 
bring about the substantial welfare of himself 
and others. To be effective, that which he 


working classes have largely increased; the 
rate of mortality has decreased ; consumption 
of articles in general use has increased ; there 
has been a gradual if not general improvement 
in education; a diminution of crime and pau- 
perism; a vast increase in the deposits of the 
savings of labor; an increase of contentment 
and happiness is apparent on every side; and 
many other indisputable evidences of the gene- 
ral welfare of the masses. All this is more 
definitely traceable to trade unionism and its 
methods from the fact that the wage-workers 
of Englandand America—where the trade union 
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exists in its purity and simpleness of purpose— 
are not only paid higher wages, but their gene- 
ral condition is far better than the condition of 
wage-earners in any other part of the world. 
There has never yet been suggested a com- 
plete remedy for poverty. As has been said: 
** Poverty is the only burden which is not light- 
ened by being shared by others.’’ The condi- 
tion of the masses in many of our large cities, 
though somewhat improved of late, is still not 
of that character to present a cheerful aspect. 
Poverty and distress are still apparent in many 
quarters. Just how immediate relief for these 
conditions is to be brought about, no one seems 
to be able to suggest or know. Varied are the 
schools of political and social reformers that 
have arisen proposing remedies for poverty, 
each claiming his as the only trueone. Nearly 
all these remedies contain some good ideas, but 
for some reason or other, have all been consid- 
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ered objectionable or impracticable. And so far 
have borne no stable fruit. 

Trade unionism may not, as yet, have accom- 
plished all that is claimed for it. It has been 
moving slowly, but securely, and the evidence 
of its ultimate beneficience, is its steady, but 
certain growth and the result of its accomplish- 
ments for good apparent on every side. It has 
established the right of labor to organize—to 
bank its capital with as much freedom and 
security as money capital—to fix a price upon 
its worth of production with as much authority 
as the possessor of the finished product. 

The American Federation of Labor—non- 
revolutionary and truly conservative of every- 
thing organic in our industrial system—is the 
embodiment of trade union motives and meth- 
ods, and is not to be swerved or turned aside 
from the purpose of its inception, the general 
good of humanity. 





A POWERFUL FEDERATION. 
By HuGH MACGREGOR, 


On July 19 last the General (British) Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions completed the first year 
since it undertook the responsibility of acting 
as a center for its affiliated unions, and thus be- 
came a nucleus around which all the trade 
unions of that country will, in all probability, 
ultimately rally for mutual protection and the 
conquest of industrial peace. 

That the newly formed Federation will, ere 
many years, develop immense strength there 
can be little doubt, since the only test of mem- 
bership which it imposes is that each organiza- 
tion applying for affiliation must be a bona fide 
trade union, and the advantages to be derived 
from closer unity are too obvious to be 
long neglected by any considerable number of 
genuine trade unionists. In the language of its 
Management Committee, “the Federation pre- 
serves the autonomy and distinctive character 
of each trade union, and in no way interferes 
with their internal workings. Without violat- 
ing the traditions of any, it hopes to increase 
the common interests of all. It believes that the 
financial qualification for membership should 
be such as to admit of every union in the coun- 
try (skilled or unskilled) joining. It hopes to 
strengthen itself and the trade union move- 
ment by first strengthening the various unions. 
It will strive to promote peace, and believes 
that such peace can best be obtained by organ- 
ization. It recognizes the necessity of every 


union for assistance at some period of its exist- 
ence, and undertakes to give such assistance, 
It believes that a central authority, to systema- 
tize the many questions affecting trade union- 
ism, should be established; and hopes to fill 
that position, supply information, and be 4 
means of communication between unions all 
over the world.” 

When the Federation entered upon its exist- 
ence it was composed of 44 unions with an 
aggregate membership of 343,000. During the 
twelve months that have elapsed, 17 unions, 
with 52,609 members, have been recruited and 
two unions with 17,880 members have been ex- 
cluded. Thus it appears that the Federation 
on its first birthday consisted of 59 unions 
embracing 377,729 members. In passing, it may 
be remarked that these 59 affiliated unions have 
2,250 subordinate local unions, 109 officers who 
devote their whole time to the business of their 
respective unions, and that they possessed 
combined reserve funds at the commencement 
of the present year amounting to $5,169,495 
(five million one hundred and sixty-nine thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-five dollars). 
At the close of ‘its first year’s existence the 
membership of the Federation (377,729) repre 
sented nearly one-fourth of the known namber 
of trade unionists of that country (1,644,591) ; yet 
the number of unions affiliated was less than 
one-twentieth of the total number of unions in 
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the same territory. This fact shows conclu- 
sively that the Federation has already enrolled 
a large portion of the strongest existing organ- 
izations. 

The financial statements issued by the Fed- 
eration show a steady increase of funds which, 
if something extremely untoward does not 
happen, wiil soon make that organization the 
mightiest palladium that the workers have 
ever had since the dawn of history. The total 





trade unions has been too long delayed. The 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors have failed to 
meet their obligations from the very simple, if 
unfortunate, reason that their difficulties dur- 
ing the year have been such as to necessitate 
their husbanding their resources. We do not 
desire to say anything calculated to increase 
these difficulties; in justice to ourselves, how- 
ever, we would point out the evident necessity 
there is that this old established union should 
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income during the period stated amounted to 
$112,815, while the total expenses, including 
all provisional expenditures, did not exceed 
$3,360, thus leaving a balance of $109,455. 

As previously stated, two unions have been 
excluded, viz., the United Association of Carters 
and the Amalgamated Society of Tailors. Re- 
marking on this latter unfortunate occurrence, 
the committee makes the following frank 
statement: ‘‘The circumstances surrounding 
its severance from the Federation show that 
the need for a central authority amongst the 


be placed upon a more sound financial basis ; 
it must be apparent that an organization which 
is unable to meet the very small responsibilities 
entailed by membership of the Federation can 
not hope to meet the growing obligations it has 
incurred to its members.”’ 

Reviewing the year’s work, as outlined above, 
the Committee states: ‘‘We are more than sat- 
isfied, believing that the success of the Federa- 
tion does not depend upon the unions outside, 
but upon the loyalty, moderation and tolerance 
of those inside. The affiliation of those outside 
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we can leave to the circumstances of the times, 
aiding such circumstances by a willing exposi- 
tion of our principles and policy whenever they 
are desired. Thatno union in this or any other 
country can stand alone, we have had bitter 
experience of, and we believe that the method 
(or, in the past, want of method) of rendering 
each other assistance has been bad, unsystem- 
atic, unbusiness-like and expensive, and has 
seldom proved effective. It published to the 
world the need for assistance and so brought 
about its own defeat. The method adopted by 
the Federation is systematic, just, businesslike, 
economical and prompt, but above all it is 
organization—the very essence of a trade 
union, 

Relating to the policy pursued by the Federa- 
tion, the committee makes this clear-cut decla- 
ration: ‘“‘The existence of the Federation is not 
a menace to the industrial peace of the country, 
but a guarantee that everything will be done 
to avoid dispute; this being not only the policy 
of the Management Committee, but distinctly 
set forth as the first object of the Federation. 
Such peace can not be obtained by want of 
organization on one or both sides, but by 
organization on both. Our desire is, therefore, 
for peace. The policy we hope to pursue will 
be one embracing many features of the trade 
union movement, and, while we have no desire 
to interfere in the internal working of any 
organization, and accept the fact that there is 
competition amongst many unions for the same 
class of workers, our advice and influence will 
always be used to bring about a fusion of such 
unions, and we will resolutely set our face 
against a further multiplicity of societies cater- 
ing for the same workers. Competition in in- 
dustry we believe to be bad; in trade unionism 
we know it to be suicidal. The tendency in 
some quarters to further erect perpendicular 
barriers, dividing the workers in the same trade 
into government, municipal, co-operative and 
workers for private firms, and to establish 
separate unions for each section, ia, we be- 
lieve, wholly bad and makes for disintegra- 
tion. Any condition the workers for public 
bodies enjoy they do so largely as the result 
of the energy and enthusiasm of their fellows 
employed by private firms, and this should 
be reciprocated by membership in the same 
union,”’ 

From the annual report, of which the forego- 
ing is a condensation, it appears that the Fed- 
eration has not confined its attention solely to 
the British Islands, but has sought to ascertain 


the standing of colonial, American, and foreign 
Federations. In that portion of the report 
which deals with the growth of the American 
Federation of Labor, all mention is omitted of 
the long and bitter struggle to inject partisan 
politics of a certain well-known stripe into the 
American trade union movement, which, cul. 
minating in the Denver Convention of 1894, was 
finally defeated by an overwhelming vote of 
1,796 against 214, declaring the programme of 
‘*the common ownership of all the means of 
production and distribution ” to be alien to the 
trade union movement. That omission was 
doubtless made from motives of policy, yet the 
wisdom of that policy is open to question, be- 
cause experience is the best teacher and the 
experience so dearly bought in America by five 
years’ internecine war in the ranks of labor 
should be valuable to our British brothers, who 
may have, ere long, to pass through a similar 
struggle in defense of the integrity of their own 
trade union movement. It may be that the 
more general diffusion of education, resulting 
from a slightly better economic condition, to- 
gether with a wider political experience, has 
enabled the organized workers of America to be 
the first to emancipate themselves from the 
dangerous delusion that social questions can be 
solved by political means. Be that as it may, 
the trade unionists of America have faith that 
the proverbial common sense of -their British 
fellow-workers, will repulse every attempt to 
mar the prospect of their already great 
Federation by associating it with any par 
tisan political movement, however insidiously 
advocated. 

‘‘ Let us have peace!’’ should be a watchword 
for both Federations. Let us have peace within 
the ranks of labor; and, to that end, freedom 
from the unprofitable discussion of questions 
insoluble in our day and generation, and for all 
time to come, by the crude, arbitrary and super 
ficial means proposed by the enthusiastic but 
visionary advocates thereof. This peace is 
eminently desirable in order that each may be 
better able to push on more energetically the 
great work of the voluntary organization of the 
workers and mutual insurance against all the 
evils of working class existence. 

The British Federation is a grand step in this 
direction, and we trust that it will ever strictly 
adhere to the admirable programme it has laid 
down for itself, and thus continue to growin 
numbers and influence, serving as a brilliant 
beacon guiding and encouraging the econom- 
ically oppressed workers of all lands. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 





By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, September 10, 1900.—What a time 
we have been having! All at once, after a 
period of quietness, the labor movement blos- 
somed out into the intensest of activity, and 
we had all the daily papers quivering with 
anxiety as to what was to be the next move. 
There was the threatened trouble on the Great 
Rastern Railway, which, however, did not ma- 
terialize in anything, and there was the trouble 
on the Taff Vale Railway, which did. 

In connection with this latter dispute, now 
successfully ended, it is curious to note how 
Richard Bell, the General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants has 
come to the front. For the time being he is 
as well known as Baden-Powell and others of 
our new season’s crop of military heroes. But, 
generally, much as the scribes of our press 
(whether it be yellow or merely drab) would 
have liked to have been able to talk otherwise, 
they were compelled, by reason of Bell’s serious, 
wise and capable handling of difficult questions, 
to recognize him as a powerful factor in the de- 
velopment of trade unionism. 

So the Taff Vale strike ran its course. The 
unique dismissal of Signalman Ewington (osten- 
sibly because he was dissatisfied with a change 
of jb, but really because he had aided as one 
of the men’s spokesmen in a dispute earlier in 
the year) fired the Taff Valer’s sympathy. The 
whole of them came out, and the little railway 
in South Wales was deserted. Many other ques- 
tions at once arose to still farther complicate 
matters, and at one time it seemed as though 
the dispute would spread over the whole bunch 
of adjacent systems. 

Directors, with wrong ideas of what was the 
best thing to do, imported “free’’ laborers 
from other parts of the country and made a 
sort of spectral show of running trains and 
breaking the back of the men’s resistance; but 
in the end they agreed to pack all the blacklegs 
of again, submit Ewington’s case to impar- 
tial arbitration, and receive delegates of their 
men with reference to wages, hours, etc. 

Though the Taff Vale is thus at peace once 
more, for over half a dozen other systems there 
is deep trouble brewing, and no man knows at 
what hour it may burst forth. 

Then just on top of the railway strike we 
had the meeting of the Trade Union Congress 
at Huddersfield, representing close upon a mil- 
lion and a quarter workmen. There were 388 
delegates, besides guests and fraternal dele- 


gates —such as John M. Hunter and 8. J. Kent, 
the representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor. Although the Durham miners were 
not present this time, the number of delegates 
shows an increase on last year. 

Mr. William Pickles, who presided over the 
congress, is chairman of the Huddersfield Trades 
Council, upon which he sits as delegate of the 
local branch of the house and ship painters and 
decorators’ society. He was born in 1865 at 
Huddersfield, and his father was a laborer. 
Young Pickles went to work in a woolen mill 
when he was il, and was put on full time as 
soon as he was 13. A year after he went into 
the painting and decorating trade. When he 
was 21 he joined his trade union. He is now 
also a member of the Independent Labor 
Party. 

It is impossible to do justice to such a meeting 
at that at Huddersfield in the limited space 
necessarily at my disposal, but briefly, the week 
was spent in discussing the following ques- 
tions, etc.: The parliamentary committee re- 
port asked the trade unions of the country to 
put forward every effort to return members of 
Parliament in sympathy with the legislation 
required by the working class—especially in 
view of the approaching general election. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was de- 
clared to be sadly in need of amendment. Ben 
Tillett’s resolution in favor of compulsory arbi- 
tration was negatived by an overwhelming 
majority, the congress not having confidence in 
a judge appointed as Ben wanted, giving an 
impartial verdict. Old age pensions for all 
citizens who reached a certain age, were 
claimed as a “civic right.’”” The Government 
was accused of being the worst labor sweater 
in England, and a resolution was unanimously 
adopted calling upon it to pay trade union rates 
of wages to all its employes. The congress 
unreservedly condemned the injunction against 
picketing, which the Taff Vale railway secured 
against the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants from Justice Farwell. Thisinjunction 
makes the union funds liable for damages to 
any amount, on account of the action of its 
agents or alleged agents. All other unions are 
helping the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants to carry the case tou appeal—even to 


‘the House of Lords ifrequired. The injunction 


is based neither upon law or equity. 
The American delegates received a warm ova- 
tion. S. J. Kent declared that the interests of 
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workingmen all the world over were identical, 
and he deprecated the playing on national preju- 
dices. He also dwelt upon the necessity of 
organizing female labor, believing that it was 
because women had so long been treated as a 
servile class, that there were so many servile 
men today. J. M. Hunter declared that the 
trade union movement in America had pros- 
pered largely, owing to the people refusing to 
buy articles not made by union labor. Both 
delegates were presented with gold watches. 


Up in Lancashire people are full of the cotton 
crisis, which is causing more excitement there 
than the plague causes in Glasgow. The Amer. 
ican cotton users have pledged themselves to 
buy no American spot cotton during Septem. 
ber, in order to break the back of the corner, 
Many mills will be closed in consequence, and 
hosts of spinners will have an enforced holiday 
while their employers settle their quarrel with 
the market riggers on your side of the Atlantic, 
’T was ever thus. 





LESS HOURS, INCREASED PRODUCTION—GREATER PROGRESS. 
By GEORGE A. SCHILLING. 


The theory that the reduction of the hours of 
labor adds to the cost of production is fallacious 
and can not be maintained. Attention is called 
to the fact that the nations which were both the 
wealthiest and the strongest in the markets of 
the world, were those in which the hours of 
labor were the shortest, such as the United 
States and Great Britain; contrarywise, the 
countries that are both poorest and weakest in 
the markets of the world, are those in which 
the longest hours of labor prevail. 

The theory that we can not maintain our in- 
dustrial supremacy in the world’s markets by 
working less hours than other nations, has its 
counterpart in the reasons often advanced by 
the members of labor organizations, who insist 
that the reason why they desire a shorter work- 
day, is because it will curtail production. 

If this were really true, the reduction of the 
hours of labor would at best be a doubtful ex- 
pedient. It would mean that less wealth always 
follows shorter hours, and the less the wealth 
the smaller the wage—not actually in dollars 
and cents, perhaps, but certainly in a reduced 
product, which constitutes labor’s share. 

Now, the fact is that the opposite is true. 
An increased production always follows shorter 
hours. This result, of course, does not follow 
at once; but as soon as the shorter workday is 
established two forces are immediately set in 
motion, each of which tends toward an in- 
creased production and the cheapening of the 
commodity. 

First. ‘‘Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,’’ and the great pressure felt in the indus- 
trial world by the sudden arrest of the volume 
of production and its increased cost asa con- 
sequence of the reduction of time, stimulates 
a thousand minds to overcome the difficulty by 
labor saving inventions and devices. 


Associated with this activity in the inventive 
world, greater managerial capacities are also 
brought into play, and the labor forces are or. 
ganized and directed with greater efficiency 
and economy. 

It is the universal testimony of all observant 
minds who have had the benefit of international 
travel that the people of the United States use 
the greatest number of inventions and labor 
saving devices of any people on earth; and 
this is why, that, though their wages are high- 
est, the product which is created by their hands 
and brains is the cheapest in the world. 

Let me illustrate : 

The traveler in China, who pays from one to 
three cents per day to a number of coolies to 
tote him several hundreds of miles across the 
desert, pays an extravagant price for the 
transit, as compared with the man who boards 
a limited train in New York City for San Frap- 
cisco, which is operated by an engineer, fire 
man, conductor and brakeman, whose salaries 
range from $75 to $150 per month. Aside from 
the greater economy in dollars and cents, the 
traveler makes this trip by our means of trant 
portation in four days, during which he has the 
telephone and telegraph at his service, enabling 
him to keep in touch with his business interests, 
giving orders as to the smallest details, In 
China it would require 150 days for bim 
make the same distance. The business mat 
whose time is often worth hundreds of dollars 
a day, would find himself wasting a fortune 
traveling in China, because of the loss of time 
alone, and be-unable to keep in communication 
with either his business or his friends. 

The other force developed by reduced hour 
is the great impetus given to the intellectual 
and artistic life of the worker, in consequence 
of the added leisure. The old adage that, “the 
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devil finds mischief for idle hands to do,” finds 
its counterpart in ‘‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” 

If man is to rise in the social scale and be 
something more than a mere animal, limited to 
his physical wants and and passions, he must 
have opportunity for improvement. True, 
some may waste that opportunity and become 
degenerates; but there is no proposition more 
clearly demonstrated in social science than 
that man in the aggregate rises in the scale 
of intellectual life in proportion to his op- 
portunities. 

It is for this reason that the short hour move- 
mentis the most revolutionary and far-reaching 
in its consequences, of any reform that the 
trade union can concern itself with. Not revo- 
lationary from the standpoint of physical force, 
but in its unerring certainty of elevating the 
wageworker from the plane of mere animal life 
to that of intellectual power, moral dignity and 
social worth. 

While outlining this article, I had the pleasure 
of meeting my friend, John Mitchell, president 
ofthe United Mine Workers of America. ‘‘Jack,’’ 
said I, ‘* what have been the effects of the 8-hour 
day on the coal miners? Have they benefited 
by the opportunities which the added leisure 
has brought them?” “ Indeed,” said he, ‘‘ you 
would be surprised to note the progress the 
coal miners are making since the inauguration 
of the 8-hour day, three years ago. In many 
places they are organizing libraries, they are 
taking a greater interest in public questions, 
and their family life has become much improved 
and sweetened. Formerly, when they came 
home in the evening, they were so exhausted 
that they felt crochety and cross. Now, they 
come home in better trim and can always afford 
togive the ‘old woman’ asmile. Butaboveall,’’ 
said he, “ you would be surprised to note what 
this change has wrought in the mining regions, 
in reducing drunkeness. George, the 8-hour 
day is the greatest temperance advocate I 
know of.” 

Considering mere physical needs, the savage 
will consume as much food and require as much 
clothing, quality not considered, for raiment, 
asthe civilized man. It is therefore not in the 
mere physical wants that the civilized man sur- 
passes the savage, but in the realm of mind and 
soul, that man’s power to consume the products 
of civilized life, finds the largest sweep. The 
nation in which the workers have the largest 
amount of leisure, giving opportunity for 
intellectual development, must of necessity 
be a people who are the wealthiest in all 





that constitutes the highest state of civilized 
life. 

Certain it is that the progress in machinery 
can not continue, unless the masses develop a 
proportionate capacity to consume the products 
resulting from our complex industrial life. 

Every invention is essentially democratic in 
its character. It will do for the many, more 
than it will do for the few. Our street car lines, 
telegraphs, telephones and railroads could not 
exist were they only patronized by the few. If 
the foregoing reasoning is correct, then I am 
warranted in making the following deductions: 

First. The reduction of the hours of labor 
results in increasing the compensation of the 
workers. 

Second. That this increase in wages again in- 
fluences the development of more machinery, 
and so these two forces acting and reacting upon 
each other, constantly tend towards the greater 
production and diffusion of wealth, and an in- 
creased leisure for the masses. 

It is the number of needs that the wage-class 
as a whole must satisfy, that constitutes the 
attraction that determines the proportionate 
part of the wealth produced, which shall con- 
stitute their wage. Every enlargement, there- 
fore, of their intellectual and artistic tastes, 
adds to this attraction and elevates their stand- 
ard of life. It is for this reason I deprecate the 
action of organized labor, so frequently indulged 
in during the century, of striking against the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery. Over 
and over again have the organized forces of 
labor sought like Mother Partington, to sweep 
back the onswelling tide of mechanical inven- 
tions; and over and over again has this same 
tide swept aside their puny efforts. 

The nineteenth century is distinguished from 
all others in the multiplication of its labor-sav- 
ing inventions, and no power can arrest its 
progress. 

In sculptare, we are still drawing our chief 
inspiration from the ancient Greeks. 

In poetry, it is questionable whether we have 
yet reached the flights of Homer. In the realm 
of pure reason and philosophical discussion, 
we have certainly not surpassed the ancients, 
and it is doubtful whether modern times has 
produced a man equal to Plato. 

In architecture there is nothing original about 
us, however advantageously we may modify. 
But while the ancients could chisel an image 
from marble that still fascinates the connoisseur 
of art, and do all of the other things I have 
mentioned, they could not make either a good 
wheelbarrow or a good wagon wheel. 
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It is in the realm of mechanics that modern 
civilization offers such a wonderful contrast to 
preceding ones. Unfortunately, these improve- 
ments, under present economic conditions, are 
largely monopolized by the privileged few, and 
the blessings which it is intended they should 
confer upon mankind have not yet been real- 
ized. Under present maladjustments, they 
constitute both the hope and despair of the 
world. But while students, agitators and doc- 
trinaires of new social systems, are seeking to 
convert the world in favor of sweeping revolu- 
tionary changes, the trade union movement as 
such, while inviting and encouraging the most 
radical thinkers in its midst, must pursue a 
course of practical amelioration, and do today 
and tomorrow, that for which it can interest 
conservatives and radicals alike. 

No school of economic thought is either so 
radical or conservative that it can not conscien- 
tiously aid in securing the reduction of the 
hours of labor. This reform, then, offers the 
widest field upon which to combine our efforts 
and weld together in one harmonious whole 
the most diverse minds in industrial reform. 


In a democratic country like ours, with its 
institutions resting upon the sovereignty of the 
individual, and where the enlightenment or 
ignorance of its citizens determine its weal or 
woe, it is of the greatest importance that there 
should be a thorough diffusion of knowledge, 
without which democracy can not flourish. 

At no period in our history have such 
momentous problems confronted the Republic, 
Civilization itself is approaching acrisis. Shall 
this crisis witness the new birth and the better 
day, or shall it be the grave in which will be 
buried the achievements of the past ? 

At no time has the trade union movement 
been charged with a more sacred responsibility. 


The slave that toils the live-long day, 
The while the hour-long moments crawl, 

With time for neither thought nor play ; 
Forgets that he’s a slave at all. 

The ceaseless round of dreary toil, 


Dulls every fibre of his brain; 
He has no strength his foes to foil, 


Nor e’en the courage to complain, 
For if he were not dulled and dead, 

And did but realize his wrong, 
And had but time to raise his head, 

His slavery would not be so long. 





THE CHIEF REQUISITE FOR SUCCESS. 
By E. LEwis EvAns. 


From the history of any country or nation, 
the fact most deeply impressed upon the mind 
of the reader is, that they are all dependent one 
upon the other for commerce in the exchange 
of manufactured products and many other mu- 
tual interests too numerous to mention. And 
it is perfectly clear to any mind that a country 
which would choose to close the gates of com- 
merce to all outside parties, and decide to do 
business and live within its own confines, 
would soon either fall with its own weight or 
become of so little consequence that it would 
not be given space on the map. Commerce is 
the life of all countries; and as the exchange 
of commodities brings forth a certain degree of 
co-operation, it may be asserted that no coun” 
try can live and progress without the co- 
operation and assistance of the other countries. 

So it is with labor organizations; they can 
no more live within themselves than the walls 
of a building can stand without first being 
secured by the foundation and braced within 
by rods and cross-beams. The growth and 
success of an organization depends to a large 
degree upon the co-operation given it by the 
members of other organizations, who altogether 


compose quite a large part of the world. Think 
you the shoemakers’ organization would be 
where it is, had not the tobacco workers, the 
cigarmakers and the thousand and one other 
unions co-operated with them by wearing union 
shoes? And think you the tobacco workers 
would succeed as an organization, were it not 
that the members of other unions seek out and 
buy the tobacco manufactured by our mem- 
bers? Not for a day can one organization 
exist, in the fullest sense of the word, without 
the co-operation of other organizations. 

And this brings me toa point I could never 
entirely understand ; and that is, why all mem- 
bers of unions do not co-operate with each 
other more fully. The first thing a manufae- 
turer will tell you is that the laboring people 
are not true to each other, and that union men 
are known to buy non-union products; and! 
am sorry to say we can not denounce the state- 
ment as a falsehood, having known many in- 
stances of the same. There is not a shadow of 
a doubt but that if every union man in the 
United States and Canada would commence 
today and buy no article in future that he did 
not know to be union made, there would be 
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such a boom in unionism as the world has never 
known; such is the power of organized labor, 
would they but exert it. And they are ap- 
proaching it nearer and nearer every day, 
judging by the increased sales of union made 
articles, and the intelligence received from 
various parts where non-union products are 
not even kept on sale by the merchants, who 
know full well that when the people decide to 
quit buying an article there will be no more 
sale for it. 

Many organizations are continually sending 
out their organizers and label advertisers, 
which, together with the publication of an offi- 
cial journal, and various kinds of advertising 
matter, are fast bringing the news of unionism 
to the attention of those who have known little 
or nothing of it heretofore, and helping to dis- 
pel the dense ignorance among the laboring 
people, which is the worst enemy to organiza- 
tion. 

If you will but peruse the pages of the printed 
reports sent out from the bureaus of labor sta- 
tistics of the different States, you can not help 
but note the fact that this spirit of co-operation 
is fast increasing, as the facts and figures point 
toan immense increase in the number of labor 
organizations, and show them to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 

Again, if you would know the extent of this 
co-operation of one branch of organized labor 
with the others, enter the place of business of a 
retail dealer in a vicinity where unions exist 
and are in working order, and note the union 
brands of goods he carries. Upon inquiry, he 
will tell you that he carries union label tobacco 
because his customers have requested that he 
do so, and they will buy no other; and looking 
deeper into the matter you will find that they 
are engaged in the manufacture of some other 
article which also bears the union label, and 
that they are receiving the loyal, hearty sup- 
port of hundreds of members whom they have 
bever seen. 

It is the spirit of co-operation that has made 
the union what it is today; without it, the 
union label would not be effective in its mis- 
sion of shortening the hours, lightening the 
labor, and cultivating the intellect of the labor- 
ing people. Imbued with this spirit, it becomes 
apleasure as well as a duty to give preference 
to all articles manufactured by union people, 
which is, after all, but a compliance with the 
Golden Rule. 


On the Eve of the Strike. 


Between eight and ten thousand miners as- 
sembled in the streets and open space in front 





of the Mansion House, Shamokin, Penna., on 
Sunday, September 16, to listen to President 
Gompers and President John Fahey of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The roofs 
of the buildings and the trees and all possible 
points of vantage around the platform were 
filled with an earnest, serious-faced crowd. 
President Gompers said : 

‘*When I went through the coal regions, I 
saw a few men who owned their own homes, su- 
perintendents of the miners and others holding 
similar positions, but I would like to see the 
miners who owned their own homes. I only 
see men who live in miserable hovels, their 
children working at the breakers when they 
should be in their playground. I see the 
sunken eyes, the haggard faces of the poorly- 
paid toilers. These are the ‘peaceful’ condi- 
tions which obtain. In India there are peaceful 
conditions, but there are 3,000,000 dying of 
starvation. This is the peace of death ! One 
finds many curious things in this region. For 
instance, when I was a boy I was taught that 
2,240 pounds made a ton, but it has grown in 
the anthracite region until it takes nearly 4,000 
pounds to make a ton.’”? Then Mr. Gompers 
hit the ‘‘pluck-me-store” some hard blows, and 
strongly advised the men to stand together for 
their rights. 

Mr. Gompers spoke the same evening, the 
evening before the strike, to a large audience 
of miners at Mt. Carmel. 


Labor Festival at Cincinnati. 


On the evening of Monday, September 24, the 
day dedicated in honor of labor at the Fall Fes- 
tival, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Gompers was es- 
corted from the Dennison hotel to the Music Hall 
by almost the full membership of local Cigar- 
makers’ Union, No. 4, the honor having been 
accorded that organization in view of the fact 
that he is a member of their International Union 
and its first vice-president. Seated in the car- 
riage with him were Frank L. Rist, president of 
Central Labor Council ; Hubert Marshall, chair- 
man of the trades union festival committee, and 
George J. Koehler, president of Cincinnati 
Cigarmakers’ Union. 

He was introduced at Music Hall by Frank L. 
Rist, chairman of the evening, and spoke for 
nearly an hour on the principles and benefits of 
trade unions, and incidentally paid a glowing 
tribute to the broad and liberal spirit displayed 
by the festival directors in giving the widest 
possible recognition to the labor organizations 
of this city in their preliminary work and 
arrangements. 

The main feature of his address was that por- 
tion of it which he devoted to the affairs of the 
miners, which at the present time is one of 
absorbing interest throughout the country. 

Before taking up the subject of the great strike 
in Pennsylvania he referred to the present sat- 
isfactory condition of the miners in the bitum- 
inous fields of the western States, due to their 
thorough organization and the establishment by 
them of the 8 hour day in 1897. 

At the close of his address Mr. Gompers was 
surrounded by hundredsof local trade unionists 
anxious to shake him by the hand before his 
departure for Washington. 
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THE MINERS’ STRUGGLE. 

There are many fairly intelligent people 
who indulge in a lazy, optimistic belief that 
servile labor suddenly came to an end on 
this continent with the adoption of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. Others there are who go to 
the opposite extreme and cherish a hazy, 
pessimestic belief that, dating from the 
Declaration of Independence, or some im- 
aginary period when all men were free and 
equal, the condition of American laborers 
has been growing worse and worse, and 
will sooner or later result in a bloody cata- 
clysm, unless some political miracle comes 
to prevent it. The real situation, as it ap- 


pears to us, after many years’ earnest study 
of the historic and existing facts in the 
was superseded 


case, is that slave labor 


because it was happily found that- wage 
labor was more profitable; and that wage 
labor, originally pursued "under serf like 
conditions, has gradually become more and 
more free and compatible with human dig- 
nity. The undeniable progress in labor 
conditions that has been achieved, though 
that progress was relatively slow at the 
commencement of the present century, is 
now marching with increasing strides. This 
progress, first becoming visible with the 
formation of the earlier local trade unions, 
became distinctly apparent with the es- 
tablishment of national and international 
unions, and its universal scope and char- 
acter has been clearly revealed by the 
growth of the American Federation of 
Labor, an organization which co-ordinates 
all efforts towards the ultimate emancipa- 
tion of the working class. The trade 
unions, having their natural and sponta- 
neous origin in places where the largest 
number of workers were congregated, first 
made their beneficent influence felt in the 
larger cities, where they enforced the pay- 
ment of wages in money, compelled regular 
pay days, and demanded collective, instead 
of individual, bargaining for wages, ete. 

Arising in the larger cities and among the 
more specially-skilled workers, the trade 
unions then spread to the smaller towns 
and among the more general laborers. At 
length, in its all-conquering march, the 
trade union invaded the country side and 
established itself in the sparsely populated 
mining regions. Here, however, the trade 
union found itself face to face with the serf- 
like industrial conditions, which had re- 
mained unchanged since the days, scarcely 
120 years ago, when white men and women 
were bought and sold like cattle. 

From the period when mining became a 
permanent occupation, about 80 years ago, 
the miners have been forced to submit to 
conditions, which, outside of the nominal 
right of self-ownership, have all the disad- 

vantages of chattel slavery without any of 
its compensating advantages. Occupying 
the nominal status of a wage-worker, the 
miner has been deprived of. his wages by 
force and fraud. Like the Israelite brick- 
makers of old in the land of Egypt, his 
daily task has been doubled ; that is to say, 
for every ton of coal credited to him, he is 
obliged to produce nearly two tons. Not 
only is the miner robbed by ‘‘ docking,” a 
the arbitrary confiscation of a large propor 
tion of the coal which should be ¢ “redited to 
him is called, but he is also robbed by being 
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forced to pay nearly three prices for the 
working materials, such as blasting powder, 
furnished him by his employers. Nor can 
the miner take advantage of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, which is supposed to regu- 
late rents and prices, for he is forced to live 
in the miserable dog-holes dignified by the 
name of houses, provided by the company 
for his ‘‘accommodation,’’ and is forced to 
eat, drink and wear the goods furnished at 
exorbitant prices by the company or oper- 
ator employing him. But when the miner 
has been robbed on all he produces and 
robbed on all he consumes, the company 
takes care that he shall have no cash bal- 
ance with which to buy “‘pernicious news- 
papers’’ or pay union dues, and this result 
is secured by causing him to lie idle until 
any possible surplus is consumed. Such is 
the very paternal power exercised by the 
companies that new generations of miners 
are brought into the world by company 
doctors, but at the miner’s expense, and 
when a miner is lucky enough to die with 
his boots off, he is assisted in his departure 
by a company doctor, and finally he is 
buried in a company coffin. The normal 
condition of the miner being one of hope- 
less poverty and chronic starvation, when 
any emergency arose causing but a brief 
stoppage of work, he became a subject for 
charity, and constant appeals were made ip 
his name to all communities, to governors 
of States, to mayors of cities, to burgesses 
of towns, and especially to the already 
heavily burdened labor organizations. 

Such were the firmly rooted conditions 
in the mining regions when the trade 
union came to lead the miner from the 
dark valley of corporate greed and op- 
pression toward the upper lights of work- 
ing class unity and liberty. The great 
strike inaugurated on July 4, 1897, by the 
25,000 members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America was the signal for 125,000 
non-union miners to cast down their tools 
and make common cause with them in the 
bituminous coal fields. Despite military 
repression and judicial injunctions, this 
strike was successful in gaining an 8-hour 
day, materially increasing wages, estab- 
lishing a greater degree of justice and ob- 
viating the necessity for constant appeals 
for charity. 

During all this time the condition of the 
miners in the anthracite regions remained 
apparently stationary, but it had actually 

me worse, Owing tothe rise in the prices 
of the necessaries of life. Driven at last to 
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action by the advantages the companies 
were taking of their unorganized state, the 
anthracite miners met in convention on 
August 17, in Hazelton, Penna., and formu- 
lated their requests for a remedy of some of 
the grievances they suffered. These griev- 
ances and the remedies proposed therefor 
have been briefly stated as follows : 

First. The abolition of truck stores, 
owned by the companies, at which the 
miners are forced to trade. 

Second. Abolition of the deduction of 
$1 per month for services of doctor in whose 
selection the miners have no choice, 

Third. Reduction in the price of powder 
from $2.75 to $1.50 per keg. 

Fourth. Observance of the law that the 
miners be paid in cash semi-monthly. 

Fifth. More equitable basis for weight 
of coal on which ton rates are paid. 

Sixth. An advance of 20 per cent. on all 
wages less than $1.50 per day; an advance 
of 15 per cent. on wages between $1.50 and 
$1.75 a day, and 10 per cent. advance on 
wages above $1.75 a day. 

They then asked the mine owners to be 
represented in a joint conference for the 
purpose of devising means to adjust the 
matters in dispute. This invitation the 
mine owners ignored entirely. It was then 
that the miners submitted their application 
to the national union of the trade, The 
United Mine Workers of America, which 
has now grown to more than 100,000 mem- 
bers. The offer was then made to submit 
the entire matter to the arbitration of dis- 
interested persons. This, too, has been 
entirely ignored. Representative men in 
public life, as well as ministers of the gos- 
pel, made appeals to the operators to pursue 
a conciliatory policy and to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the men in conference. Upon 
this declination, offers were made to settle 
by themselves or other disinterested parties, 
all of which offers were entirely ignored. 

Authority and approval were then granted 
the men of the anthracite regions to cease 
work, September 17th, and out of the 
140,000 men employed in that region, 
125,000 voluntarily laid down their tools 
of labor on the Saturday evening previous, 
and have remained away from the mines 
ever since. The ranks of the miners are 
being augmented daily, and the efforts of 
the sheriffs, deputies, private police and 
other enemies will not prevent the success- 
ful termination of the strike of the coal © 
miners in the anthracite regions. The 
knell of the infamous truck store system 








and the long economic enslavement of the 
miner has at length sounded. 
Labor omnia vincit. 


THE OLD QUESTION OF “RECOGNITION.” 


Some of the plutocratic organs, in discuss- 
ing the strike of the anthracite miners, in- 
excusably misrepresent the position of the 
United Mine Workers of America by alleg- 
ing that this national body ordered cessation 
of work in order to enforce the recognition 
of its status and claims by the coal opera- 
tors and the railroad companies. President 
Mitchell has disproved this invention, but, 
admitting for the sake of the argument that 
the assertion is true, must organized labor 
at this late day fight for its elementary 
right of being represented by duly-consti- 
tuted agents or officers ? 

There are many self-styled friends of 
trade unions who protest that they have 
no objection to organization for the preser- 
vation of labor’s rights and the improve- 
ment of its conditions; who generously 
concede that trade unions have benefited 
workmen without injuring the legitimate 
interests of the employers or of society at 
large; who go even so far (!) as to vouch- 
safe the opinion that employers ought to 
meet committees of their workmen to dis- 
cuss grievances and correct evils. But, 
they add, they strongly disapprove of the 
demand of labor that employers shall 
‘*recognize’’ and treat with ‘‘outsiders,’’ 
with third parties, with officers of national 
or federal bodies. Thus, in the case of the 
anthracite miners, it is alleged that the 
United Mine Workers of America is an 
alien in the anthracite region and without 
title to speak for the great majority of the 
men. In a British railway difficulty the 
identical question was recently presented, 
and the company refused to deal with an 
organization which was not an interested 
and direct party in the controversy. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that such pleas are hypocritical and mask 
downright hostility to unionism itself. The 
fight for organization can not be considered 
as won until this last refuge of the selfish, 
grasping, narrow-minded, arrogant type of 
employer has been surrendered. If it is 
right and legitimate for workmen to unite, 
organize and co-operate, which is not now 
denied, it is clearly right for them to insist 
that in dealing with employers, and especi- 
ally with combinations of employers, unions 
Shall be entitled to conduct negotiations 


jected as a misnomer. 
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through any agencies they may see fit to 
select—whether special or permanent. 

Has any labor organization ever refused 
to deal with representatives chosen by 
employers ? 

Is it unreasonable to ask the same unre. 
stricted privilege for labor ? 

Can enlightened men see any good reason 
for denying the right of workmen to seleet 
attorneys (committees) to represent them? 

Only two objections have been raised 
to this claim for recognition of so-called 
‘third parties’’—a term which must be re. 
The first, and most 
‘*serious’’ one, is that it is somehow al. 
leged to be opposed to the ‘‘ freedom of 
contract.’’ The employer is free when he 
treats with his own men, and does s0 
through any agency of his own choosing, 
but the poor victims of ‘‘dictation’’ when 
compelled to receive and treat with *‘ out- 
siders’’ appearing as authorized spokesmen 
of his men. Was ever a more preposterous 
and fallacious distinction drawn by presum- 
ably intelligent persons? Do we not con- 
front the old pretense in a new guise? Not 
many years ago it was violently asserted 
that the right of a man to manage and reg- 
ulate his own business negatived the de- 
mand of labor for the recognition of limited 
local unions. We believe that a few fossils 
still tenaciously cling to this absurdity. 

Freedom of contract is not violated when 
employers are represented by ‘‘ outsiders” 
any more than it is violated when twenty- 
five men in a factory send a ‘‘ committee of 
three’’ to lay grievances before their em- 
ployer. The employer originally contended 
that, if he was not permitted to deal with 
his men as individuals, hire and discharge 
them at will, fix wages in each individual 
case without reference to any standard, he 
was robbed of his ‘‘ constitutionally guar- 
anteed’’ freedom. Now he contends that 
his freedom is jeopardized when he is ‘co- 
erced’’ into recognizing an ‘‘ outside ’’ body 
which, however, has the credentials and 
authority of hisown employes. And pseudo 
friends of liberty uphold this transparent 
subterfuge. What becomes of the freedom 
of the men to intrust the management of 
their affairs to representatives of their own 
choice ? 

It is gratifying to note the general sue 
cess of organized labor’s propaganda in 
this important respect. Some of the de- 
fenders of the existing industrial order are 
beginning to see that one-sided liberty, 
liberty for the capitalist alone, is driving 
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humane students of the social 


many 
A into radical remedial proposals. 
Gonservative newspapers like the Boston 
Transcript declare that the public ought to 
intervene and mistakenly urges compul- 
sory arbitration of the miners’ strike, be- 
cause such a great conflict entails loss and 


hardships upon the consumers and the 
communities affected by it. It is certainly 
significant that few of the capitalistic or- 
gans have ventured to attack the miners. 
The reckless exceptions in the press may 
be treated with calm contempt. 

Much has been accomplished by organ- 
ized labor when a newspaper like the New 
York Tribune admits that ‘‘there is some- 
thing to be said for the view that, unless 
powerful unions compel recognition, em- 
ployers, by a policy of divide and conquer, 
would defeat all the efforts to improve their 
conditions,’? and that, in the absence of 
such backing from a great central body, 
particular employes are, ‘‘in some cases,’’ 
ignored or discharged if they complain. 
Much progress has been made when a paper 
like the New York Times says: ‘‘The real 
question is not whether the proceedings of 
the miners have been regularly conducted. 
It is not even whether the statement of 
grievances and the demand for the redress 
of them come from the persons actually 
aggrieved, or from their attorneys. It is 
whether the grievances are real. Upon the 
answer which the public returns to that 
question, after it has been informed, will 
depend the direction of its sympathies.’’ 

The Evening Post, of the same city, ex- 
pressed itself even more positively regard- 
ing the folly, or injustice, of the refusal of 
the coal companies to treat with the United 
Mine Workers of America. We repeat, 
this organization never insisted upon such 
direct recognition in this case. It distinetly 
invited arbitration between the operators 
and their own organized employes. It 
offered, whether wisely’or not we are not 
prepared to say, to efface itself completely. 
But, had the union demanded recognition, 
it would have been strictly within its right 
and the necessities of the labor situation. 
Already, several national organizations of 
employers have agreed to deal with similar 
organizations of workmen, and the fight 
must be kept up all along the line until the 
arrogant and stupid opposition to the inter- 
Yention of national organizations in- local 
disputes has been entirely overcome. 

The objection that such organizations are 
strangers and do not understand the ecir- 


cumstances attending local controversies is 
too flimsy to be considered at length. The 
question of fitness is for the men to deter- 
mine, and if they, who have everything at 
stake, are willing to be represented by 
national officers—the employers can cer- 
tainly afford to recognize these. 

And the chief moral of it all is that labor 
organizations must realize more and more 
that their only means of securing recog- 
nition and proper respect is in numerical 
strength, rendered exceedingly more effec- 
tive by solidarity and unity of action and 
policy, supported by a sound treasury of 
their own creation and controlled by them. 
selves in their own interests, in industrial 
peace or war. 


NO COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
fully considered the subject of ‘‘ compul- 
sory arbitration’’ in all its bearings, and 
has repeatedly and unanimously declared 
against it. 

We are in favor of arbitration, but we 
draw the distinction between arbitration 
and compulsory arbitration. 

Arbitration between two parties in dis- 
pute implies their voluntary submission of 
the controversy to disinterested persons. 

This is invariably organized labor’s prop- 
osition when efforts at conciliation have 
failed. But it is submitted that the terms 
‘‘arbitration’’ and ‘‘compulsory”’ are the 
very antithesis of each other. We have 
come to advocate arbitration, and many 
men—yes, some very well-meaning men— 
have used it as a phrase so often that they 
have confounded voluntary action with the 
desire to enforce compulsion, without under- 
standing its full significance. 

**Compulsory arbitration,’ as the term 
is generally understood, implies even more 
than what appears upon the surface. If 
the workers and their employers disagree 
as to the terms and conditions under which 
labor shall be performed, it is presupposed, 
by the term ‘‘compulsory arbitration,” that 
both parties shall be summoned before some 
tribunal created by the State for the pur- 
pose of hearing and determining the ques- 
tion at issue, and to make an award. The 
logical sequence of an award made by such 
a tribunal implies its legal enforcement. 
Let us suppose a case not difficult to con- 
ceive. 

If award be in favor of the workers, and 
the employers refuse to abide, the State 
would then exert its power to legally enforce 
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the award and decree. Would this act not 
in itself be confiscation, or its alternative 
punishment, imprisonment? 

On the other hand, if the award should 
be in favor of the employers, and the work- 
ers refuse to abide, would they not be com- 
pelled by the State to work against their 
will and judgment, under conditions which 
they regard as unjust or burdensome, or 
suffer incarceration in jail? In other words, 
then from that moment slavery for them 
would ensue, a condition we think no friend 
of labor would favor and yet there would 
be no escape from it. 

As between strikes on the one hand and 
the results of ‘‘compulsory arbitration’? on 
the other, we are convinced that reason- 
able mep, and certainly those who sympa- 
thize with the cause of labor, will not fail to 
choose the former. We may be pardoned 
for interjecting here a few thoughts relative 
to strikes. 

By reason of our position in life we ap- 
preciate keenly the great hardships which 
are borne by reason of strikes and lockouts, 
and organized labor has done as much, if 
not more, than any other body to obviate 
and avoid them. We realize that burdens 
are borne and sacrifices are made during 
these periods of industrial dispute ; but, as 
much as they are to be deplored, we are 
also conscious that there are worse possi- 
bilities than strikes and lockouts. For in- 
stance, a debased and degraded manhood. 

We do not enter into strikes because we 
are fond of them; frequently there is noalter- 
native but to engage in one for the purpose 
avoiding debasement and degradation. 

With the constantly increasing productiv- 
ity of labor, the improved methods of the 
production of wealth and its concentration, 
unparalleled in the history of man, the or- 
ganized workers realize that they are en- 
titled to a greater share of the wealth they 
produce. They organize to prevent a de- 
basement and degradation, and to be con- 
stantly larger sharers in the social product ; 
and, if this can not be secured by any other 
means, aS a last resort they strike, though 
they reluctantly take this action. 

Attention is called to the miners in 
the anthracite region, where the work- 
men are required to live in huts and 
hovels; where young and innocent chil- 
dren, who ought to be in the playground 
and school-rooms, are eking out their young 
lives at the breakers and in the mines; 
where the men are compelled to mine from 
three to four thousand pounds of coal for a 


ton; where they are compelled to deal in 
the stores owned by the companies for which 
they work, and where for the bare neces. 
saries of life, tools of labor and gunpowder, 
they are charged 100 per cent. more than 
the same articles can be purchased for else. 
where; where they are compelled to con. 
tribute #1 per month for a doctor whose 
services they fear and in whose selection 
they have no voice; whose requests and pe- 
titions for a hearing to remedy the awful 
wrongs from which they suffer are denied; 
whose interests and welfare are given no 
consideration, and whose protestations are 
treated with silent contempt. What alter. 
native have these men but tostrike? And, 
though they themselves and their belong. 
ings must suffer, they have been taught by 
their employers how to suffer while they 
toiled ceaselessly in the bowels of the earth, 
Organized labor does not desire to strike, 
but the workers understand that the best 
means of preventing such occurrences is 
to organize and be prepared for them. 
The better the organization and prepara- 
tion the fewer the number of strikes. 
Even unfairminded employers think 
twice, and very seriously, before provok- 
ing a conflict with well organized workers. 
Where the workers are best organized, 
their reasonable demands are- acceded to 
without strikes. The realization of their 
responsibility is a constant check to im- 
practicable demands. A reference to the 
reports of the bureaux of labor statistics of 
the various States, as well as the reports of 
all trade unions, demonstrate these facts. 
Weare confident that as the workers con- 
tinue to organize in trade unions in greater 
numbers; as they form national unions of 
their respective trades and callings, and 
conform to the principles and policies a 
advocated by the American Federation of 
Labor, we shall witness greater progress, 
more enlightened public sentiment, nobler 
manhood, and higher material, moral, polit- 
ical and social life ; and to aid in the achieve 
ment of these purposes, it behooves each of 
us to do all that our opportunities afford, 
that we may feel confident that we have 
performed our duty to ourselves, our fellow 
workmen and those who are to continue the 
struggle of life in the years to come. 


The initial number of the Dominion of 
Canada Labor Gazette was issued Septem! 
15, from the Ottawa Government Fria 
Bureau. It appears in the English and Frene 
languages, and will be published monthly. 
The Dominion deserves congratulation. 
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President Gompers in Cleveland, O. 

Several thousand men braved the elements on 
Labor Day in Cleveland and marched cheerily 
through the principal streets soaking wet, 
sloppy and muddy. The parade in thirteen di- 
visions, with as many bands of music, started at 
9 o’clock, just as the rain began. It took an 
hour to pass a given point, and it was 11 
o'clock before the last organization completed 
the line of march. In the parade were a num- 
ber of floats, the most novel of which was that 
of the Square Carriage Company’s employes. 
On the wagon was a forge and fire, and the 
sounds of the hammers could be heard for 
blocks. The longshoremen had the largest 
turnout, having in the neighborhood of 1,400 
men in line. They all wore white duck caps, 
black shirts, and blue overalls. They were 
headed by a band, and formed a division by 
themselves. 

In the first division, in a carriage immediately 
following the band, was President Samuel Gom- 
pers, of the American Federation of Labor. He 
was accompanied by Business Agent Harry 
Thomas, of the Cleveland Central Labor Union, 
and W. J. Cannon, secretary of the Cleveland 
Cigarmakers’ Union. The delegates to the 
Central Labor Union and the Building Trades 
Council were out in full force. The different 
crafts represented were as follows: Printers, 
tobacco workers, bookbinders and pressmen, 
newsboys and bootblacks, bricklayers, lathers, 
longshoremen, custom tailors, cloak pressers, 
cigarmakers, sheet metal workers, boiler- 
makers, butchers, structural iron workers, re- 
tail clerks, plasterers, metal polishers, stone 
cutters with several floats, carriage and wagon 
makers, brewery workers, federal labor unions, 
hodcarriers, plumbers, steamfitters and steam- 
fitters’ helpers, electrical workers and helpers, 
coremakers, stationary firemen, carpenters and 
joiners, wood workers, bakers, and boxmakers. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Gom- 
pers arrived at the grounds of Scenic Park with 
President P. H. McKenna, of the Central Labor 
Union. As if by design, the sun came out from 
behind the rain clouds on the arrival of the 
labor leader, and shone bright and warm on 
the drenched grounds of the park. Arrange- 
ments were at once made for the holding of the 
meeting of the day at the grand stand of the 
bicycle race track. The exercises were opened 
by Fred Ackerman, chairman of the Labor Day 
committee, calling the meeting to order, and 
announcing the singing of the ‘‘ Labor Marseil- 
laise,” the song being led by the Buckeye 
Quartette. 


Mr. Gompers was then introduced by Mr. 
Ackerman in a very brief speech. When he 
appeared, Mr. Gompers was heartily cheered 
by the crowd, and it was some moments before 
his voice could be heard above the cheering. 

President Gompers spoke in part as follows: 


It has been a thought long harbored in my 
mind whether speeches are appropriate on 
Labor Day, or whether they do not come in 
conflict with the festivities of the day. The 
thought came to me whether some modification 
is not necessary in celebrating Labor Day. I 
believe that the people of this country have too 
few holidays and too few days for physical and 
mental rest, and that it may not be a long time 
before the laboring men may decide to have 
their speeches the day before or the day after 
Labor Day, and have Labor Day itself given up 
to sports. 

This day (Labor Day) is one which has sunk 
deepest in the hearts of the American people. 
It differs from all other holidays in the year, 
and it differs in its demonstration. We have 
no battlefields to remember or heroes to glorify, 
but we come together declaring our rights, 
looking back upon the past and upon the strug- 
gle that has been made. We claim that it is 
ae to say that those who fall on the battle- 
field are heroes and deny that title to those who 
fall on the field of industry. We say that labor- 
ers are not receiving their just reward, and de- 
clare that stronger efforts shall be made to 
secure nee for the toiling masses. 

We shall not attempt to deny that there has 
been great improvement among the working 
people, but deny that the improvement in their 
condition is due to any political party. It is 
due to the working people themselves who are 
organized. It is an erroneous idea that the 
American workingmen were always free and 
independent American citizens. Only 120 years 
ago white laboring men and skilled mechanics 
were bought and sold like cattle, and less than 
100 years ago, when men came together to dis- 
cussed the wage question they were put into 
prison as conspirators. It is encouraging to 
find the progress that has been made and to 
see the splendid manhood and womanhood dis- 
played by our working people today. 

In the face of all the theories of political par- 
ties, their platforms and their mighty struggles, 
the only progress that has been made in the 
improvement of the condition of the working 
—— has been brought about solely and alone 

y the trade union movement. I am not here 
to discuss politics. I shall avoid it. In the 
midst of the great political campaign that is 
coming on you will be told this and that. Listen, 
if you will, to all that is said, but remember that 
after election you will want your trade union 
ust as much as you have wanted it in the past. 

hatever is promised you that is in opposition 
to trades unionism, or would tend to weaken 
the bond that binds you in trade unions, you 
should reject with contempt. 

Some persons dispute that there is a labor’ 
uestion, and say that the question springs 
rom the idle vaporings of the labor agitator. 

Any one who denies that there is a labor 
question, I would ask him to go into the Southern 
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States and see the miners working from early 
morning until late at night without a day of 
rest. Let him go to the textile factories of the 
South and New England and see men walking 
the streets, or doing the household work, while 
wives and mothers are tending the machines. 
Let him go into the shops of all the large cities 
and see the children at work. Let him see the 
men in the highways vainly seeking work. Let 
him ask these men if there is such a thing as a 
labor question. Their answers will be that it is 
the burning question of the hour and of the 
century. 

There will always be a labor question as long 
as there is an industrial grievance demanding 
adjustment, as long as there is a woman deprived 
of her natural supporters looking for work. 
Today we find vast accumulations of wealth 
and the rapidity with which it is produced isa 
source of wonder. The world has never wit- 
nessed the same beforein all of its history. But 
the conviction is thrust upon us that the day of 
the individual business man is gone, that the 
day of individual partnerships is past, that the 
day of individual companies is departed. It 
now requires companies on companies organ- 
ized in a series of vast trusts. The individual 
isno more, And yet no one can deny that the 
struggle for existence is producing untold suffer- 
ing. This situation is due mainly to the spirit 
of commercialism. Let me illustrate this spirit. 

It was with horror a few weeks ago that we 
all read of the great conflagration which occur- 
red in Hoboken at the steamboat docks. Our 
hearts were filled with dismay and sorrow as 
we read of the struggles of those unfortunate 
victims, their cries for help, their efforts to 
reach a place of safety. And then we read of 
the answer which those tug men are said to 
have given those drowning men who appealed 
to them in their despair: ‘*‘ What will you give 
to be saved ?”? Theanswer was: ‘I have noth- 
ing, but for God’s sake save me or I die.’”’ But 
their clinging hands were pushed off, and they 
were allowed to go down to their death. Can 
I describe the feeling which filled our breasts 
as we read this story of heartlessness? 

Iam nota pessimist. On the contrary, I am 
fully alive to the progress which labor has 
made. But I know that as long as commercial- 
ism exists unchecked, there oppression and 
misery will exist. Wageworkers must bear in 
mind that while it is true that more men are 
employed than twelve years ago, that it is due 
to industrial conditions and not to political 
parties. As long as unions move forward in 
the line of shorter hours, industrial panics and 
stagnation of trades will become less and less, 
and we will have less and less trouble with the 
other side. 

There is another matter which has more than 
a local bearing which I wish to refer to. I read 
with pleasure this morning the pulpit utter- 
ances concerning Labor Day which were made 
ee I noticed that an increasing num- 

er of the ministry are paying attention to labor. 
They speak about Labor Day, recognizing the 
movement in the interest of labor. This is 
exceedingly gratifying. There was a time— 
and not so long ago, either—when the mini- 
stry belonged to the host that prayed for us 
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one minute on Sunday and preyed on us all 
the rest of the week. It shows that they are 
becoming anxious about us. They are becom- 
ing acquainted with us, and no longer study to 
learn concerning us from our employers or 
superintendents. 

I noticed that one of the preachers of yester- 
day asked and pleaded that Sunday be a day of 
rest and quiet, a day for worship. He implored 
organized labor to assist in bringing about this 
state of affairs. I would say to this minister 
that organized labor is against Sunday labor, 
and always has been. He had better turn 
toward those in his own pews, those who spend 
Sunday on their marrow bones, and blame 
them for Sunday labor. If the laboring man 
should refuse to work, this man would discharge 
him. It has been said that the labor unions are 
antagonistic to the church, that they hold their 
meetings on Sunday at hours which conflict 
with divine service. Tell me, then, when could 
they hold their meetings? What’s that I hear? 
Monday mornings? What would your em- 
ployer say to that? Consider the street car 
men. When can they hold meetings? The 
company looks after that detail very well in 
their case. 

One minister has asked organized labor to 
close the saloons. Organized labor has always 
looked on the saloon as an evil. There is one 
thing which I have noticed in regard to the 
saloon question and the liquor business. It is 
always the overrich who get drunk and also the 
very poor. The first demands intoxication for 
excitement; the second, on five cents’ worth of 
whiskey, forgets his hunger, forgets his long 
hours, forgets distress. I say that comfortable 
people do not get drunk. The man who has 
moderate hours of labor does not indulge to 
excess in liquor. The charge that labor unions 
antagonize the church is unfounded. The fact 
is, that instead of antagonizing the church, our 
modern church has antagonized the working- 
men. Let the minister try and come among us 
and learn who we are. 

The cry has gone up that organized labor 
needs wise leaders. I say that organized labor 
needs tobe wiser. All classes need to be wiser. 
The rulers of the earth lately had a peace con- 
ference at The Hague, and immediately there 
followed one of the bloodiest wars of modern 
times. In the present situation in China we 
are not at war. The allies are not at war. It 
is true that we kill and are killed, that we de- 
stroy and demolish, but we are not at war. The 
allies are only protecting themselves. That is 
the method of our rulers in the field of diplo- 
macy. This week, this very day, Labor Day, 
in a little town in England, is another confer- 
ence, a conference of labor. John M. Hunter 
and Sidney J. Kent are the delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor to that confer 
ence. They are yourambassadors there. They 
are there to effect a treaty of labor which will 
unite the laboring men of the two great English 
speaking countries. They will unite, and have 
the benefit of concerted action. c 

My friends, I earnestly invoke your aid and 
best endeavor to spread the gospel of trade 
unionism among the unorganized. I call ita 
divine gospel because it helps mankind 
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Preach it everywhere and observe its doctrines 
yourself. You can do a wonderful amount of 
good by insisting that the label is affixed to all 
s you buy. If you make it manifest toa 
storekeeper that the goods you buy must bear 
the label he would see that he dealt in union 
s. It is your duty to ask the clerk who 
waits upon you to show you his union card. 
[hope that this Labor Day, the last one of the 
Nineteenth century, no matter what your poli- 
tics may be or what your theories are, that you 
will so act that the dawn of the twentieth century 
will find us a solid phalanx, and then nothing 
can impede our progress.—Cleveland Leader. 


Secretary Morrison in Erie, Penna. 


A slight downpour of misting rain started 
simultaneously with the Labor Day parade in 
Erie, Penna., but it did not dampen the ardor 
of the marching hosts. It was an imposing 
spectacle and was witnessed by a large crowd 
ab along the route. The procession started 
promptly at 11 o’clock, and it required three 
quarters of an hour for the column to pass a 

iven point. Many of the unions showed excel- 
Ent taste in the matters of distinctive uniforms. 

The longshoremen’s union had a crossed pick 
and shovel for an emblem. Typographical 
Union, No. 77, had a tally-ho and carriages 
filled with their members. The members of 
the plumbers’ union, clad in white trousers, 
carried red and white umbrellas, while clerks’ 
union made a natty appearance in white trous- 
ers, caps and umbrellas. The fish dressers 
made a good showing with white umbrellas 
suitably inscribed. Painters and decorators’ 
union made a handsome appearance in their 
white suits. The members of. milk servers’ 
union made a fine turn out in thirty milk 
wagons handsomely adorned with flags and 
festoons of flowers. All the unions made a 
creditable appearance, and moved in four divis- 
ions, which consisted of mail carriers and post- 
office clerks, freight handlers, typographical, 
iron molders, cigarmakers, ore handlers No. 
125, ore handlers No. 133, ore handlers No. 84, 
scoopers’ union No. 116, hard coal handlers, soft 
coal handlers, gill net fishermen, fish dressers, 
marine engineers, fish tug pilots, retail clerks, 
os pressmen, barbers, laundry workers, 

rtenders, patternmakers, machinists, electri- 
cal workers, metal polishers, carpenters and 
joiners, coremakers, beer bottlers, bricklayers 
and masons, painters and decorators, brewers, 
coopers, railroad trainmen, and milk servers’ 
union No. 8,095. 

In the afternoon the scene of festivities was 
transferred to Grove House Park, that beauti- 
ful spot on Lake Erie, where the air is cool and 
refreshing and the scenery is pleasing and rest- 
ful to the eye. About 3,000 people were not 
afraid of the threatening weather, and were 
well repaid, for the balance of the afternoon 
was delightful, and in the evening not a cloud 
could be seen in the heavens and the stars 
twinkled with renewed brilliance. 

Owing to the general delay caused by the 
rain, President James Wilson, of the Erie Cen- 
tral Labor Union, did not call the large assem- 

to order until 5 o’clock, and then in a 


few well chosen remarks he introduced Secre- 
tary Morrison as the representative of the 
greatest labor organization in the world. 

a Morrison in the course of his address 
said : 

“T presume I am speaking to members 
of organized labor, their families and sym- 
pathizers. Labor Day stands for a victory 
brought about by sacrifices made by the organ- 
ized workers, not by bloodshed or loss of life, 
and is being celebrated today in more than 
nine hundred cities in the United States and 
Canada. 

The weapons of organized labor are the union 
label, boycotts and strikes. If every man and 
woman would for the next month demand the 
union label on all goods, they would force every 
merchant to handle the products of fair labor, 
and they would help the organized and unor- 
ganized workers better their conditions. 

Speaking of the New England shoeworkers’ 
great strike in 1860, President Abraham Lincoln 
said: ‘‘ Thank God we havea system of labor 
where there can be a strike. Whatever the 
pressure, there is a point where the working- 
man may stop.’”’ Men have a right to strike, 
to picket, and to persuade. They have a right 
to show men they are endeavoring to get better 
conditions. 

It is stated that workingmen are foolish for 
striking, but I say that this assertion is not true. 
They have the right todecide what is a fair rate 
for their labor, it is theironly commodity. There 
has never been a strike that has not been a 
benefit to the unions. Iteventually resulted in 
securing better conditions for those who made 
the demand. The employer condemns his men 
for striking, but he believes himself right when 
he reduces wages. That is the same as strik- 
ing, it is an attempt on the part of the employer 
to revise wages. 

Illustrating the remarkable growth of the 
American Federation of Labor, I may state 
that during the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1899, 450 unions were chartered; gain in mem- 
ship during same period, 140,000 members. 
During the fiscal year ending October 31, 1900, 
over 900 unions will be chartered ; gain in mem- 
bership will reach 250,000 members. 

The American Federation of Labor has en- 
deavored to secure legislation in all States to 
protect the wage-earner and in many instances 
the factory laws have been changed so as to 
bring about the desired result. The legislative 
committee at Washington, D. C., has attempted 
to secure beneficial legislation such as the 8-hour 
law, anti-injunction bill, anti-convict labor law 
and the Government ownership of the telegraph 
lines. Every member should go into politics as 
an individual. No vote should be cast as a 
Democrat or a Republican, but as whether the 
candidate is a friend of organized labor. Make 
it a point to vote for the man who holds a 
union card. If a man betrays you after he is 
elected he may be forgiven in the next world, 
but not in this. 

I advise you not to put your trust in a polit- 
ical party. Putit in your union, It wil) best 
protect your interests. 

The truth of this assertion may be observed 
in the success of the demand for an 8-hour 
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workday made by the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union, backed by the American Federation 
of Labor and which was secured in less than 
two months, together with an increase of 25 
cents per day. It was a just demand, and was 
so immediately successful that we are led to 
infer that unions that have not an 8-hour day 
have been derelict in their duties. 

One word to the local unions and the unor- 
ganized workers. If you are not a member of 
the union of your craft join it at once, if none 
exists form one at once, and you will enjoy 
better wages, shorter hours and better condi- 
tions. The clerks in unorganized cities, while 
working the longest hours, receive smaller 
wages than any other workers. In cities where 
organization is almost universal the clerks have 
the 8-hour day and Saturday half-holiday. My 
advice to you is to organize, pay the highest 
dues, attend meetings regularly and have your 
union represented in the central body. Have 
a good labor paper, and see that every member 
of the union subscribes for it. Unions which 
have large defense funds are the most success- 
ful and have won the most strikes.—Hrie People. 


Invitation to Letter Carriers. 


On motion, the late convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers invited 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, to address that body in 
Detroit, Mich., on Wednesday, September 5. 
Being introduced, the orator spoke about the 
different branches of Government employes 
that were not organized and he extended a cor- 
dial invitation to the mail carriers to join the 
American Federation of Labor. Hecalled them 
brothers and said: 

“If you refuse to join the Federation do not 
imagine that we are not still your brothers, for, 
as in the past, as at present, in the future, 
and forall time, you are entitled to our greatest 
respect and courtesy and to every one of you I 
can assure you a warm hand clasp and a pleas- 
ant greeting from the men of labor. But for 
us, we do not want anything but justice, we do 
not want anything but what is ours, and we 
shall never rest until the goddess of justice 
shall be impartial to all.” 

When the cheering subsided, Delegate Casey, 
of West Superior, Wis., made a motion that 
the convention thank Mr. Gompers for his 
words of ‘‘ wisdom, patriotism and justice.” 

The motion was adopted unanimously and 
with a cheer of approval, and then Presi- 
dent Parsons introduced Mayor Mabury, who 
delivered one of his characteristic welcoming 
addresses, which, as usual, was received with 
much favor.—Detroit Journal. 


“Say, Tom, what does 8. L. P. painted on 
yonder window mean?” asked a stranger in San 
Francisco, and pointed to a window in Park 
Avenue. ‘That means Socialist Labor Party.” 
“Well, I see a printed notice beneath, ‘To Let ;’ 
what does that mean?” ‘Oh, that means that 
the Socialist Labor Party is to let or for rent to 
any politician who cares to rent it for next fall 
elections.’’—Coast Seamen’s Journal. 


What our Organizers are Doing 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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GENERAL UNIONS (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Coal Miners.—Gen. President John Mitchell, 
of the United Mine Workers of America, reports 
that the striking miners recognize as their real 
opponents in this struggle for a slight ameliora- 
tion of the hard, grinding conditions of the 
miner’s life, nine railroads, which, with their 
presidents, are: The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Alexander J. Cassatt, president; the 
Lehigh Valley railway system, Fred Walter, 

resident ; the Delaware and Hudson railroad, 
%. M. Oliphant, president ; the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad Company, W. H. 
Truesdale, president ; the Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey, J. R. Maxwell, president; 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Com- 
pany, Joseph H. Harris, president; the Erie 
railroad and the New York, Susquéhanna and 
Western railroad, E. B. Thomas, president; the 
Delaware, Susquehanna and Schuylkill Com- 
pany, Irving A. Stears, president; the New 
York, Ontario and Western railway, Thomas B. 
Fowler, president. These nine railroad cor 
porations, beside producing approximately 72 
per cent. of the hard coal, are the sole carriers 
to tidewater of all coal mined in the anthracite 
field of Pennsylvania, and for this service of 
carriage a charge from 40 to 68 per cent. per 
ton, according to the size of the coal, is made. 
Incredible as it may appear, they charge three 
times as much to carry a ton of anthracite coal 
100 miles as is charged to carry a ton of bitami- 
nous Coal the same distance. So exorbitant are 
the rates that the legitimate profits which 
should be credited to the mining departments 
of these railroads are absorbed by freight rates, 
and as a consequence their coal properties are 
made to show a very small profit on their 
capitalization. 

Butchers.—General Secretary Homer D. Call, 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, reports an increase of 100 members 
and the formation of new unions in Rochester 
and Canandaigua, N. Y.; Kansas City, Mo., and 
Danville, Ill. A reduction of three hours in the 
length of the working day has been gained in 
Canandaigua. A lockout of about 70 union men 
has been in operation in Cudahy, Wis., since 
January, 1900. A strike of 1,100 men for better 
conditions and more wages has been in progres 


during the past month in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennot, 
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of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
reports the formation of three new unions in 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
Wheeling, W. Va. Demand for more wages, 
averaging 10 per cent., has been made by 25 local 
unions, all of which have been won or will be in 
afew days. Strikes affecting 20 persons have 
been on) the past six months in Elmira, 
N. Y., and Winnipeg, Man. The sum of $616 
has been expended for strike benefits and $400 
on account of death claims. 


Garment, Workers.—General Secretary Henry 
White, of the United Garment Workers of 
America, reports that since the Garment Work- 
ers’ convention held in Philadelphia, August, 
1899, 47 charters have been granted ; four locals 
have lapsed; eight have been suspended, of 
which four have become reinstated, thus leay- 
ing 101 locals in good standing, this being an 
increase of 23 over the previous year. The two 
large clothing cities of Boston and Baltimore 
are becoming thoroughly organized, and char- 
ters have been issued to the unions of the dif- 
ferent branches of the trade in those cities, thus 
completing the chain of organization, which 

ves the national union a prestige it never be- 
ore possessed. The total income for the year 
ending July 31 was $20,203.90; expenditures, 
$15,761.04; leaving a balance on hand of 
$1,442.86—as compared with the income of 
$11,605.56 ; expenditures, $10,388.33, and a bal- 
ance of $1,201.48 for the previous year. A large 
portion of the expenditures during the past 
year have been devoted to the interests of the 
union label. Large quantities of literature 
have been issued, lithograph show cards illus- 
trating a model workshop, and a pictorial colored 
supplement has been inserted in the leading 
labor magazines. Besides, space has been taken 
in numerous local labor journals advertising the 
names of the stores where labeled clothing is on 
sale. All such expenses have been justified by 
the large results which have followed. In the 
maintenance of strikes only $305 was expended, 
a most remarkable showing considering the 
manner in which the treasury was formerly ex- 
hausted in vainly supporting hasty and ill-ad- 
vised strikes. The balance in the strike fund 
to date is $2,222.73. The 10 per cent. of the per 
capita tax set aside for this fund is not suffici- 
ently large to guarantee strike and lockout 
benefits in every case. In order to increase 
this fund sufficiently so as to afford adequate 
assistance in every emergency, it is recom- 
mended to increase the per capita tax consid- 
erably or make provisions for assessments. 


Boiler Makers.—General Secretary William J. 
Gilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders, reports an increase of 243 
members, with about 50 members suspended, 
and the formation of new unions in Minneapolis, 
Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Troy, N. Y., and Springfield, Mo. A demand 
for a standard wage of 27} cents per hour has 

won in Columbia, 8S. C., and a demand for 
410 per cent. increase in Portland, Me., is now 
pending. A demand for better treatment was 
won in Utica, N. Y., in four days, and a similar 
demand was won in Harvey, Ill., in six days. 
Twenty and 14 men were involved in these 
affairs, A strike of 21 men in Winnipeg, Man., 


for a minimum wage of 20 cents per hour was 
won in 27 days. A strike affecting 163 men 
fora 10 per cent. increase of wages has been 
pending since July 7 in Montreal, Que., anda 
strike for like object, affecting 38 men, has been 
pending since August 8 in Portland, Me. 


Metal Polishers.—President Lynch, of the 
Metal Polishers and Glass Workers’ Interna- 
tional Association, reports that twelve chande- 
lier manufacturers in Boston have signed an 
agreement with the union for a 9-hour day 
without any reduction in wages. Furthermore, 
17 brass working shops have been unionized, 
thus — every shop in Boston and its vi- 
cinity under the 9-hour rule. 


Pattern Makers.—General President L. R. 
Thomas, of the Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America, reports the formation of new unions 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Denver, Colo., and Spokane, Wash. 
The unions in Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Buffalo, and St. Louis have been successful in 
securing increases in wages, and in several in- 
stances a decrease of the working hours from 
ten to nine have been secured without strike by 
negotiating with employers through conference 
committees. 

Carpenters —General Secretary P. J. McGuire, 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, reports that during the bi- 
ennial term ending July 1, 1900, the number of 
local unions of the brotherhood increased from 
428 to 718, and the membership from 31,508 to 
68,413. The finances of the organization are in 
a healthy condition, there being a balance of 
$30,268.28 on hand. The recent convention, at 
Scranton, Penna., during its two weeks’ session 
decided to remove the national headquarters 
from Philadelphia to Indianapolis. A resolu- 
tion to choose a label to be placed on union 
made mill goods was adopted, and it was de- 
cided to hold the next convention in Atlanta, 
Ga., two years hence. 

s.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union, reports an 
increase of 50 members and the formation of 
new unions in Eagle Rock, Va.; West Superior, 
Wis., and Dwamish, Wash. Strikes in Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny, Penna., for a 15 per cent. 
increase of wages, which lasted nine days and 
affected 40 members, have been won. Strikes 
for recognition of union by which 60 members 
are affected, in Detroit, Mich.; Freeburg, IIL, 
and Des Moines, Iowa, have been pending for 
five months, three weeks and five weeks, re- 
spectively. One strike of 28 members for in- 
creased wages has been lost in Indianapolis after 
a struggle of seven months’ duration. 

Wagon Workers.—General Secretary Chas. A. 
Baustian, of the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ 
International Union, reports the formation ot 
new unions in Springfield, Mass., and Palmers- 
ton, Ont. A demand fora 9-hour workday and 
10 per cent. increase of wages has been made in 
abeaniee, Wis., and 12 out of 16 shops have 

ranted the demand after a strike of 14 weeks’ . 
Tevation, thus benefiting 82 members. 
Printers.—General Secretary Hugo Miller, of 


the German-American Typographia, reports 
that for the year ending June 30, the total 
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receipts, including balance, amounted to 
$39,369.62; expenses, $27,773.36; balance, 
$11,596.26; $8,703 were paid for out-of-work 
benefit ; $4,651.65 sick benefit; $3,275 death 
benefit, and $267.50 strike benefit. The Typo- 
graphia has 1,044 members, and the annual 
dues for the past year were $25.50 per member. 


Stationary Firemen.—General Secretary C. L. 
Shamp reports an increase of 1,263 members 
and the formation of new unions in Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, O.; Pittsburg and Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Scranton, Penna.; Newark, N. J.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Cresicona, Tex., and Watertown, 
N. Y., during the past month. From all points 
come reports of better treatment as soon as 
organized. At the recent convention held in 
Peoria, Ill., it was decided to put out general 
organizers, and these will enter on their duties 
October 1. The books show that the number 
of local unions have more than doubled and 
the membership has more than trebled during 
the past year. More than 1,500 firemen have 
gained an 8-hour day, instead of a 12-hour day, 
aud are receiving better pay than they were 
receiving for the longer day. The a 
ters will be moved to Chicago, IIl., after Janu- 
ary 1, 1901, at which time also sick, death and 
burial benefits will go into effect. 

Longshoremen.—General Secretary Henry OC. 
Barter, of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, reports that the strike in Baltimore, 
Md., for recognition of union, which has lasted 
five weeks and affected 1,400 men has been won. 
The strike in Erie, Pa.. for increase of wages, 
which has lasted 10 weeks and affects 400 men 
is still pending. 

Stage Employes.—General Secretary Lee M. 
Hart, of the National Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes, reports the formation of anew 
union in Atlantic City, N. J. Demands for in- 
crease of wages ranging from 25 per cent. to 50 
per cent. have been made in Newark and Can- 
ton, O., Buffalo, N. Y., and Winnipeg, Man., 
which have been granted in every place. 
Strikes affecting 480 persons are pending in 
Boston, Mass. ; Detroit, Mich. ; Denver, Colo. ; 
Scranton, Penna., and Binghamton, N. Y. 


Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
Association, reports an increase of 456 members 
and the formation of new unions in Columbus, 
Ga., by organizer N. F. Corbett ; Newburyport, 
Mass., by Organizer R. W. Kennedy, and E. 
Valleyfield, Que., by Organizer Dan Lorraine. A 
strike directly affecting 23 membors, having for 
its object the unionizing of products handled 
has been won after a three months’ strike. The 
hotel employes’ label and buttons are doing 
great work, not only for them, but in pushing 
union label goods. Contributions are being 
sent to the local union at Galveston where 
several members lost their lives. The national 
union expects to send at least $2,000 for that 
purpose. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Secretary Henry Abram reports that 
since the commencement of the cigarmakers’ 
strike in New York City on April 16 last, Cigar- 
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makers’ Union, No. 97. of Boston, has donated 
and forwarded the sum of $13,000 for the sup- 
port of the strikers, making it necessary to 
levy an assessment of $11.50 per capita, which 
has been paid cheerfully by the members. 
During the. time stated union No. 97 has also 
donated the sum of $200 to their striking fellow 
craftsmen of Dayton, O. The payments during 
this period have been as follows: Regular 
weekly dues, 30 cents; weekly international 
assessment, 25 cents; weekly New York strike 
assessment, 50 cents; weekly New England as- 
sessment, 2) cents; or a total weekly dues and 
assessments of $1.07}. In addition, the mem- 
bers of No. 97 give from 10 cents to 25 cents 
per week to help the widows and those in dis- 
tress. The flourishing condition of the Boston 
union is an evidence that the higher the dues 
the higher the wages—the manufacturer pays 
the freight. 

Milford.—Organizer Louis W. Weeks reports 
having formed unions of barbers and painters. 
He is completing the formation of a union of 
retail clerks, which now has 115 members, and 
will proceed to South Framingham to organize 
the retail clerks there. 


QUEBEC. 


Montreal.—George S. Warren reports having 
organized three local unions, viz., the tinsmiths, 
roofers and sheet iron workers, the latter with 
46 charter members and good prospects of gain- 
ing the whole of the 400 men engaged in that 
craft; the bakers and confectioners of the city 
of Quebec, and the ice workers and drivers of 
Montreal, who will be affiliated directly to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


VERMONT. 
St. Albans.—Organizer A. B. Marvin reports 
the formation of a printers’ union, with 18 
charter members. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 
General Organizers, J. D. PIERCE and JOHN A. FLETT®. 
DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—Organizer R. S. Monck states 
that all unions show a healthy upward tendency. 
The Labor Day celebration was asuccess socially 
and financially, with about 6,000 men in line. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hoboken.—Organizer Cornelius Ford reports 
that typographical union, No. 110, has had 

assed in Weehawken, Union Hill, West Ho- 

oken, West New York, and several other 
towns, ordinances covering the use of the 
union label on all public printing. Also, 
through the efforts of the Hudson County Cen- 
tral Labor Union, resolutions have been passed 
requiring all labor on municipal works to be 
performed by union men. 

Orange.—Organizer J. A. Werner reports 
another big victory gained in the Orange Valley, 
resulting in the unionizing of the hat factory of 
E. V. Connett & Co., employing about 700 men. 
By this victory the whole of that district has 
become strictly union. The surrender of the 
firm was the result of the boycott declared 
against it by the United Hatters a month ago. 
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All arrangements for the unionizing of this fac- 
tory were completed at three conferences be- 
tween the firm and the union officers, according 
to which union cards were issued to 75 non- 
union men after they had paid fines amounting 
in the aggregate to $4,000. 

Paterson.—Organizer Paul Breen reports that 
conditions are not good in Paterson at present, 
as the silk mills are almost closed. He also re- 
ports that he has some 40 names on the list for 
the formation of a bartenders and waiters’ 
union. 

Trenton.—Organizer J. W. James reports hav- 
ing, during the past three months, formed and 
affiliated unions of hod carriers, rubber work- 
ers, musicians, street railway men, potters, pot- 
tery packers, chain makers and horse shoers. 
Two strikes, one in a pottery and the other in 
a cigar shop, have been won. A strike of elec- 
trical workers was called off and a strike in the 
watch factory being unorganized was lost. 
Improvements in wages have been gained with- 
out striking by the machinists, cigarmakers, 
brewers and street railway employes. Steps 
are being taken to organize unions of pattern 
makers, freight handlers, shoe workers, station- 
ary engineers, bottlers and blacksmiths. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany.—Organizer Peter J. Downey states 
that since his last report he has assisted in 
organizing unions of blacksmiths, blacksmith 
helpers, carriage and wagon workers, steam 
and hot water fitters and helpers, ice handlers, 
foundry laborers, shirt, collar, cuff and waist 
cutters, car builders, car painters, electrical 
workers and street railway men, aggregating 
750members. All the building trades are work- 
ing eight hours per day since their strike on 
May 1, and have received in all cases increased 
wages, 

Canandaigua.—Organizer L. D. Cinsebox re- 
ports the organization of a union of retail 
clerks, and that they have resolved to close 
all clothing, dry goods, grocery and millinery 
stores at 7:30 every evening. Canandaigua is 
the youngest union city in the State, but it is 
among the foremost in putting trade union 
principles into effect. On March 1 one union 
existed there; today nearly a dozen unions are 
in existence and working harmoniously. The 
entire building trade will only work eight 
hours per day in 1901. 

Hornellsville.—Organizer E. W. Hanlon re- 
ports that nearly every trade in that city is 
now organized and affiliated. He states that 
business men are now beginning to see the 
advantages of keeping union-made goods, but 
one man in particular has been so long opening 
his eyes that his business has been permanently 
injured thereby. The Labor Day parade was 
over a mile in length and was the most imposing 
ever seen in Hornellsville. The cigarmakers, 
locomotive firemen, railroad trainmen, boiler- 
makers, retail clerks, machinists, silk glove 
makers, blacksmiths, carpenters, textile work- 
ers, painters, barbers, plumbers, brewers, 
butchers, bartenders, federal labor and the 
ladies’ federal labor union were in line. The 
addresses were delivered by A. Wilson, Vice 
President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Firemen, J. Phillips, of New York, and F, A. 
Seeverman, of Rochester. 


Jamestown.—Organizer J. E. Carlson reports 
that the flint glass workers employed at the 
Linford Cut Glass Works are on strike to resist 
a reduction in wages. They are determined to 
remain out until their former wages are re- 
stored, and feel confident of success. The 
strike of textile workers at Hall & Co’s 
woolen mill is still on, with no material change 
in the situation. For the first time in James- 
town Labor Day was appropriately celebrated 
by a parade of unions, speeches, and a water 
excursion, 

Niagara Falls.—Organizer James Mahoney 
reports the formation of a union of wood, wire 
and metal lathers. The teamsters’ union has 
succeeded in gaining an 8-hour workday with 
ten hours’ pay. Labor Day was celebrated by 
a successful street parade, but rain marred the 
afternoon ceremonies. 

Seneca Falls.—Organizer A. H. Morden re- 
ports that the iron molders in Rumsey & Co., 
30 in number, resumed, pending arbitration with 
the employers’ association, after being out five 
days. Hereports slight improvement in wages 
for molders and machinists and a constantly 
increasing demand for union made boots and 
shoes, clothing and cigars. 

ONTARIO, 


Hamilion.—Organizer John A. Flett reports 
having organized a union of plumbers in Kings- 
ton and unions of printers, carpenters, brick- 
layers and masons and a federal labor union in 
Brockville. He reports great activity in the 
building trade in Ottawa, owing to the disas- 
trous fire a few months ago, and expects 
the co-operation of the local organizer, J. W. 
Patterson, to organize English-speaking and 
French-speaking carpenters’ unions there. 

Toronto.—Organizer John H. Kennedy reports 
having formed a union of rubber workers and 
that the trades council of that city has organ. 
ized the garment workers. Unions of brewery 
workers and retail clerks are under way and it 
is expected that they will apply for charters to 
the international unions of those crafts. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Bangor.—Organizer Samuel Prince, of New 
York city, reports having visited Bangor, 
to deliver the Labor Day address in that place. 
Three thousand people were present, of whom 
two-thirds were slaters. The slaters have five 
unions, but only 600 of them are union men. 
The laborers are better organized and have im- 
proved their conditions considerably. Two 
years ago the laborers were only receiving 60 
cents per day for 12 hours’ work. Today, when 
there is hardly a laborer in Bangor outside the 
union, they are getting from $1.40 to $1.50 per 
day of 10 hours. The working people of Ban- 
gor complain of the existence of corporation 
stores, and there is a growing desire to wipe 
them out. The independent business men 
would like to see the slaters better organized, as 
then they would get better wages and expend 
more money with them. 

Bradford. —Organizer M. C. Howe reports 
having organized unions of street railway men, 
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painters and paper hangers, hotel and restau- 
rant employes and a union of snappers. 


Erie.—Organizer E. W. McCully reports the 
formation of a union of boilermakers and that 
the plasterers, tinners, wood workers and piano 
and organ workers will soon bein line. Busi- 
ness is slack, but prospects are bright for union 
organization. The bartenders’ union cleared 
$700 by their excursion on September 16. Ow- 
ing to the discharge of two union laundry girls, 
an active fight will be waged against the non- 
union laundries. The trouble between the 
longshoremen and the N. A. Railroad Compan 
has been adjusted and the union recognized. 
A new firm will start in Erie about January 1 
with a full line of union-made shoes and none 
without the label will be sold. An injunction 
against the locked-out molders of Black and 
Germer, manufacturers of the ‘‘ Radiant Home 
Stove,” is now being argued. The firm secured 
a temporary injunction against the men en- 
gaged in picketing the shops. 


Franklin.—Organizer J. J. Welsh reports that 
the iron molders, who were on strike one week 
to resist reduction in wages, have succeeded in 
gaining recognition of the union and have 
returned to work with all grievances adjusted. 


McSherrytown.—Organizer J. B. Kuhn reports 
a strike of cigarmakers union, No. 316, for 
recognition of union. The strike involves 560 
men and women. 


Reading.—Organizer J. C. Taylor reports the 
formation of a union of newspaper writers with 
three-fourths of the eligible men as charter 
members and its affiliation to the international 
typographical union. -The platers and buffers 
have gained an increase of 5 per cent. and 10 
per cent., respectively, and received recogni- 
tion of their union in all departments of the 
Reading Stove Works. Labor Day was cele- 
brated with a grand parade and monster carni- 
val, participated in by 5,000 people. Addresses 
were made by P. J. McGuire, _— secretary 
of the carpenters brotherhood, and Dr. John 
Stolze, of Reading. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 
ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath reports 
the organization of a union of carpenters and 
a oe in Wylam, and one of soil pipe workers 

n Gadsden. 
FLORIDA. 


Tantpa.—Organizer W. A. Platt reports that 
four strikes of cigarmakers have been declared 
and won in less than two days. The strippers’ 
protective union, composed of tobacco strip- 
pers in cigar factories, now has 100 applications 
for membership on file. Prospects are good for 
organizing the laundry workers. The painters 
have secured a 9-hour workday with 20 per cent. 
increase of wages, and, by the assistance of the 
central body, have secured contracts to that 
effect. The trimmers’ protective union has 
also secured less hours. He says: ‘‘We have 
driven out Hamilton-Brown shoes. No mer- 
chant will handle them. L. G. Plant and Sons’ 
shoes were sold in great numbers, and their 
agent was obstinate enough to say he would 
handle them in defiance of organized labor: 
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But he now acknowledges it has practically 
ruined him. Some ‘Fontella’ and ‘Geo. W. 
Childs’ (scab) cigars were put in here, but they 
won’t sell and are rotting in the show cases, 
There is a great rush among merchants to get 
union goods in stock. The chief of police is an 
ex-president of the cigarmakers’ union, and has 
the entire support of the mayor. Several trade 
unionists are members of the city council. A 
resolution, requiring city printing to be given 
to union shops, has been passed and the police 
force has been put on an 8-hour day. There is 
no end to the strength of organized labor in 
Tampa. All we have to do is to tell a dealer 
not to handle any more of such and such an 
article, and it is settled. Tampa is the best 
organized city in the South.”’ 

KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports that the carpenters of that city have 
gained a reduction of one hour per day without 
reduction of wages. Labor Day was celebrated 
by a picnic, which was a very enjoyable affair 
and attended by a large number. The miners 
turned out to a man and presented quite an im- 
posing body. The Central City brass band was 
on the ground, several speeches were made and 
the affair was a great success. 

Louisville.—Organizer James McGill reports 
strikes of carpenters on large dry goods em- 
porium being built by J. Bacon & Son, con- 
tractors, and on the Elks carnival. Both strikes 
were won and scabs fired. There were fully 
10,000 persons in line of march on Labor Day. 
H. J. Skeffington, of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union, was the speaker of the day, and sev- 
eral hundred dollars was realized from the pic- 
nic. Preparations are being made for the 20th 
annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Organizer Harry Crandall reports that Fed 
eral Labor Union, No. 6873, has been strength- 
ened by some 60 members, mostly street laborers 
and they will form a separate union in the near 
future. Business is pretty good in that locality, 
and nearly all union men are at work. 

Owensboro.—Organizer William A. Lossie re- 
ports having organized a union of retail clerks 
with 40 members, and that they have started out 
with the determination to have every retail clerk 
in that city in the union before New Year’s Day. 
He also expects to organize a union of barbers 
before Thanksgiving Day. 

Paducah.—Organizer Sam Simon reports thaf 
carpenters and joiners union No. 559 of that 
city has established a 9-hour workday with 10 
hours pay, and that all union men are busy. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

High Point.—Organizer C. P. Davis reports 
having organized two unions of textile workers, 
one at Laxahow and the other at Glenco. Men 
at Durham have been discharged for i 
the textile workers’ union. Unionism in Nort 
Carolina is marching onward. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columbia.—Organizer M. C. Wallace reports 
the formation of union of loom fixers, boiler 
makers and street railway employes. The 
musicians are next in order for an organization 
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with the retail clerks aclose second. The Labor 
Day celebration was a decided success. 


TENNESSEE, 


Nashville.—Organizer M. J. Noonan reports 
having organized a plasterers’ union, and for- 
warded application for charter to the national 
union of that trade. He has also formed a 
union of tailors, and the prospects are good for 
the organization of the butchers. The painters 
are on strike for nine hours and $2.25 a day; 
150 men are involved, and they have succeeded 
in inducing three members of the master pain- 
ters’ association to sign contracts with the 
union conceding the union demands, so that 
about 50 of the strikers have returned to work. 


VIRGINIA, 


Roanoke.—Organizer W. H. Noell reports the 
organization of a union of colored laborers and 
expects that the union will have a membership 
of more than 100 before long. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—Organizer Joseph Giles reports having 
organized union of stationary engineers, butch- 
ers and laborers, the latter with a membership 
of over 200, and has unions of firemen, black- 
smiths and tailors under way. The Labor Day 
celebration was the best yet seen in Alton. No 
less than 24 unions were in line, as compared 
with seven of last year. The mayor presided, 
but various kinds of amusement were substituted 
for oratory. 

Blue Island.—Organizer N. Crossland reports : 
“TI believe that as a result of this lockout (of the 
brickmakers and building trades), organized 
labor will witness such a growth and boom the 
like of which has not been equaled for some 
time. The various organizations in this district 
including the whole of Cook County, seem to 
know what their duty is, and are responding 
quite freely to the call for financial aid.” 


Danville.—Organizer T. K. Heath reports the 
organization of a union of team drivers with a 
charter membership of 27 at Ridge Farm. 

Equality.—Organizer Thos. P. Leeper reports 
having organized a federal labor union at Har- 
risburg, which promises to be a great success. 
A lockout of miners occurred in that neighbor- 
hood last June, and is still on. The coal com- 
pany has made all kinds of statements to induce 
non-union men to go there, and have driven 
the locked out men out of their houses. But 
the men are still holding out; are in good 
spirit, and have hopes of winning. Union men 
of Equality have decided to make a local wage 
scale for all kinds of labor, to take effect on 
and after January 1, 1901. 


Galesburg.—Secretary Will R. Boyer reports 
that the eighteenth annual convention of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor will be held 
in the city of Kewanee, beginning November 
20, 1900. 

Kewanee.—Organizer James Beattie reports 
that the carpenters and joiners have organized 
a local union of their craft. The miners quit 
work for two days because the operators vio- 
lated their agreement, at the end of which time 
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the matter was satisfactorily settled. The 
| mapa at La Salle have gained an advance 
n wages, without strike. 


Litchfield.—Organizer J. R. Sanderson reports 
that the section laborers of that part of Illinois 
have secured about 12 per cent. increase of 
wages for about 500 laborers, after a strike of 
seven weeks’ duration. The Labor Day cele- 
bration was a grand success; 20,000 visitors, 
many of them being members of unions of 
neighboring cities, participated in the demon- 
stration. 


Pana.—Organizer B. F. Knapp reports the 
organization of unions of carpenters, brick- 
layers and four divisions of railway trackmen. 


Peoria.—Organizer Walter S. Bush reports 
the organization of the ice handlers, whose 
membership includes every worker in that line 
in the city of Peoria. He further states that 
this union has secured an agreement with the 
employers whereby none but union men are to 
be employed; this contract to hold good for 
one year. He further reports the reorganiza- 
tion of the brickmakers with an active mem- 
bership of 100, and that local unions of machine 
coopers and of stage employes have also been 
formed. The outlook for organized labor in 
Peoria is most encouraging. 

Quincy.—Organizer August C. Lange reports 
that after considerable hard work he has been 
successful in organizing a brickmakers’ union 
in that city and the brickmakers are not a little 
proud of the fact. The Quincy building con- 
tractors, following the example of those of 
Chicago, are making an effort to break up the 
building trades council, and it is hoped that all 
unions engaged in building operations will pre- 
sent a united front to defeat the attempt. That 
city is well organized and a man that carries no 
union card stands a poor show of getting a job. 
The garment workers have received an increase 
of wages. Prospects are good for forming 
unions of laundry workers and hotel employes. 


Rockford.—Organizer W. H. Tousley reports 
having forwarded to Thos. O’Dea, general sec- 
retary of the Bricklayers and Masons’ Interna- 
tional Union, application and charter fee for a 
bricklayers and stonemason’s union in Rock- 
ford. The garment workers’ union has been 
made a permanent organization and the Rock- 
ford Clothing Co. has been unionized. The 
painters are highly pleased at the outcome of 
the unity conference of their trade lately held 
in Washington, D. CO. 

Springfield.—Organizer O. G. Spotts reports 
having organized a union of laundry workers at 
Virden Hillon September 12. Labor Day was 
marked by the most successful parade ever 
made in that city. Ten thousand men and ladies 
were in line and 30,000 visitors were in the city 
to witness the turnout. 


INDIANA. 


pepe Rp ee od O. P. Smith reports that 
as a result of the agitation of the central labor 
union, the city council of Clinton has resolved 
that the new city building be erected 

union labor exclusively. A woman’s label 
league, composed of the mothers, wives and 
daughters of trade unionists, chiefly miners, 











is making its influence greatly felt by the mer- 
chants of that city. Attempts to organize the 
trackmen on the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Railroad have thus far failed, owing to that 
road having forbidden its employes having any 
connection with labor organizations. 

Elkhart.— Organizer P. G. Keely reports 
that nearly every plasterer has signed an appli- 
cation for a charter and that a federal labor 
union is in course of formation which will in- 
clude the street workers and general laborers. 
All unions are active, although many factories 
have laid off hands during the past two months. 
Building operations have been light this season 
and the city has made little or no improve- 
ments. 

South Bend.—Organizer J. W. Peters reports 
that the carpenters have been organized with 
about thirty members, and this number will be 
materially increased within a short time. A 
union of stone cutters has also been formed. 
Labor Day saw a big gathering and a most 
successful celebration. 


MICHIGAN. 

Battle Creek. —Organizer Fred J. Powell 
reports that federal labor union, No. 8378, 
composed of day laborers, has secured an 
advance in wages of 25 cents per day without 
any trouble. 

Lansing.—Organizer Edward McAfee reports 
that the electrical workers of that city, mostly 
linemen, have been organized and chartered 
under the national brotherhood of that craft. 

Port Huron.—Organizer J. A. Barron reports 
the organization of a union of street railway 
men with 40 members on September 16, Or- 
ganizer Cattermull of the carpenters’ brother- 
hood has been doing good work. The local 
unions are fast growing in numbers and the 16 
unions in that city made a great showing on 
Labor Day, 1,000 men being in line. Organizer 
Lewis E. Tossy, of Detroit, made the address of 
the day. 

MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—Organizer John Swift reports 
having sent for a charter for the flour em- 
ployes’ union and that he has calls to organize 
the brick makers of Chaska and the employes 
of the sugar factory at St. Louis Park. The 
conditions existing in that city are very satis- 
factory, there being no labor disturbances and 
all unions in good working order. The parade 
on Labor Day was the largest and finest in the 
history of the labor movement in Minnesota, 
and all who witnessed it pronounced it one of 
the best ever held in the city. 


OHIO, 


Akron.—Organizer J. A. Wintrode reports 
the installation of the plumbers’ union under 
national charter, and that prospects are favor- 
able for the formation of two new unions during 
the coming month. Labor Day was observed 
as it never has been before, 3,000 men being in 
line. The Barberton federal labor union, rep- 
resented in the Akron central body, turned 
out with 360 men. The celebration was a finan- 
nae success, although it rained nearly all day 
ong. 
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Bonhill.—Organizer John Stevenson reports 
organization of a central labor union, uniting 
all the unions in Tuscarawas County, in New 
Philadelphia, on September 15. He states that 
he now has 52 local unions of miners in that 
sub-district, having started two years since 
with but 17 locals. Organization is progressing 
right along. 

Chillicothe.—Organizer D. C. Hogan reports 
having organized unions of railway trackmen 
and retail clerks, the latter with 33 charter 
members and the prospect of increasing to 70 
or 80 within a short time. He also reports the 
adoption of a new scale for the brewery work- 
ers, providing for an increase of 25 per cent. in 
wages and a reduction of hours from 14 and 15 
per day to 10 per day with time and one-half 
for overtime. Labor Day was celebrated in 
Chillicothe for the first time. Organizer D. F. 
Kennedy, of Indianapolis, and R. B. Esling, of 
Toledo, O., were the speakers. 

Massillon.—Organizer Nelson P. Maier re- 
ports having organized a union of electrical 
workers, and has prospects of organizing a 
union of bartenders. 

Springfield.—Organizer C. A. Rummel reports 
the formation of a union of suspender workers, 
and that the cigarmakers have increased their 
scale 50 cents per thousand without strike. The 
iron molders of the Foss Manufacturing Com- 
pany are on strike for a minimum scale of $2.75, 
with good prospects of winning. The core- 
makers are also on strike for a minimum wage 
of $2.25 per day. Five out of seven shops have 
acceded to the demand. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg.—Organizer J. D. Pierce reports 
the formation of unions of machinists, black- 
smiths and woodworkers. The printers’ union 
has won its fight with the News, and efforts are 
being made to form a central labor union in 
that city. 

Wheeling.—Organizer J. C. Boes reports that 
during the past month tbree unions have been 
organized in that city, viz: Leather workers on 
horse goods, retail clerks, and custom tailors. 
The ordinance requiring the union label on all 
city printing has been ignored by some of the 
officials, but steps are now being taken to en- 
force compliance with the same. 

WISCONSIN. 


Ashland.—Organizer W. H. Fitzgerald reports 
the formation of a central labor union in that 
city with every union affiliated, and that it will 
apply for charter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Eau Claire.—Organizer John Krautseider re- 
ports having organized a temporary trades 
counsel with four unions represented, and will 
apply to the American Federation of Labor for 
a charter as soon as the other unions in the city 
send delegates. A federal labor union is also 
in course of formation. The Eau Claire cele- 
bration of Labor.Day was very successful. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTH WESTERN. 


IOWA. 


Albia.—Organizer John P. Reese reports the 
organization of three new miners’ unions in 
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Muchakinsok, Colon and Saylorville. This 
makes every mining town in the State organ- 
jzed and recognized also by the operators. 


Clinton.—Organizer George C. Campbell re- 
ports that he has succeeded in organizing a 
union of retail clerks and is endeavoring to get 
the plumbers, steam and gas fitters into line. 
There are fourteen unions in Clinton affiliated 
through their national with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the prospects are good 
for forming a tri-city central labor union. The 
Labor Day celebration was a great succees. 
The parade was i6 blocks long and was an eye- 
opener to the public as to the strength of the 
trade union movement. After paying all ex- 
penses there remains a balance of $114, which 
will be devoted to establishing a library and 
recreation room. 

Muscatine.—Organizer Charles L. Brecken re- 
ports that many of the button factories of the 
city are closed down on account, it is claimed, 
of over-production. Unions of metal workers, 
barbers and machinists are being formed, but 
progress is impeded by the political election 
hullabaloo. There was a magnificent Labor 
Day celebration, 40 floats being in line. 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
the formation of a new union of bakers and its 
affiliation to the international union of that 
trade. This union controls all but one small 
bakery in the city. The last two mines of any 
magnitude in the State, Muchakinsok, near Os- 
kaloosa, and Saylorville, near Des Moines, have 
been completely unionized. A great victory 
has been gained by the miners. It puts nearly 
1,000 men on an 8-hour day instead of 10 hours 
as heretofore. 

Elwood.—Organizer A. O. Briggs reports the 
signing of the flint glass workers’ scale provid- 
ing for a 3 per cent. to 6 per cent. advance in 
wages. 

Ottumwa. Organizer J. F. Byrne reports that 
the celebration on Labor Day throughout the 
State was most extensively observed and bore 
evidence of the greatly increased strength of 
the labor movement. He also reports forma- 
tion of unions of machinists and blacksmiths, 
with fair prospects for organizing the horse 
shoers and garment workers and for the affilia- 
tion of the central body to the American Fede- 
ration of Labor. The demand for labeled goods 
has increased to such an extent that the mer- 
chants are advertising them extensively in the 
papers in order to catch trade. A strong effort 
is being made to organize the railway trackmen. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
General Organizer, A. F. CHARETTE. 
MISSOURL. 


Hannibal.—Organizer B. F. Field reports that 
carpenters and joiners’ union 607 has succeeded 
in securing recognition of the union and a scale 
of 25 cents per hour or $15 per week of not more 
than 59 hours. The bricklayers on the New 
Burlington railroad shops who were in receipt 
of $4.05 per day have made a demand for $4.50 
per day, but not being organized, their success 
is doubtful. 

St. Joseph.—Organizer C.W. Krum reports the 
formation of a union of truck drivers and that 
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increasing lines of union-made goods are being 
placed on the market in that city. 


TEXAS. 


Cleburne.—Organizer McC, H. Parker reports 
that the carpenters of Hillsboro have organized 
a local union of the brotherhood in Cleburne. 
The condition of the building trade is much 
improved and the demand for union carpenters 
is as much as the union can supply. The two 
unions of painters have been consolidated. The 
8-hour day is being strongly agitated and will 
be established next spring. 

Hillsboro.—Organizer Benjamin F. Hutchin- 
son reports the formation of unions of carpen- 
ters and railway trackmen in that city. The 
painters, through the resolutions which were 
passed by the city council some time since, 
have been awarded the contract for all city 
painting, and likewise will the carpenters be 
given similar recognition. Hillsboro hence. 
forth will only advertise for bids from union 
people. The trades assembly has about com- 
pleted their new hall, which will be occupied 
within ten days. It will be one of the neatest 
labor halls in the State, having all conveniences, 
and will afford room for all emergencies. 


DISTRICT NO. VIIL—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
MONTANA, 


Anaconda.—Organizer T. D. Flynn reports 
the formation of a union of machinists with 33 
charter members, and also a union of boiler- 
makers. There are several other unions which 
will be organized shortly, such as the railway 
trackmen, laundry workers, building laborers 
and the mill and smelter men. There is a 
bright future for trade unionism in Anaconda. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Moosejaw.—Organizer Daniel Stamper reports 
that the Canadian Pacific Railroad employes’ 
strike on the Western and Pacific divisions has 
been declared off, the result being a net gain 
for the blacksmiths, boilermakers and allied 
mechanics. The International Association of 
Machinists gained all their points excepting in- 
crease of pay, which was referred to arbitration. 
All union men discharged were taken back who 
wanted to goto work. The carpenters and car 
repairers, who went on strike at Vancouver 
with the machinists, also returned to work, 
having gained their points. The retail clerks’ 
union of Winnipeg, draymen’s union, team- 
sters’ union and laborers’ union of the same city 
still remain unaffiliated with their respective 
internationals. Organizers are badly wanted 
to cover this northwestern country from Fort 
Williams, Ont., to Cariboo, B. C., to look after 
the interests of the American Federation of 
Labor and affiliated international organiza- 
tions. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIOC COAST. 
General Organizer, HORACE A. DUKE. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles.—Organizer Frank H. Gill states 
that Labor Day was celebrated in Los Angeles, 
by a picnic at Redondo. ‘It is not necessary,” 


he says, “‘for the working men of Los Angeles 
to make a public demonstration or hold a formal 











celebration in order to afford tangible evidence 
of their strength and usefulness as an organiza- 
tion. It is an unquestioned fact that organized 
labor is growing much stronger in this city, and 
that there has been a great gain in this respect 
during the past two or three years.”’ 

San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg re- 
ports that the San Francisco Labor Council has 
unanimously adopted the following: 

‘*Whereas the great majority of vessels en- 
gaged in the United States Army Transport 
Service between Pacific Coast ports and the 
Philippines and China are manned by Chinese 
and Lascar crews; and whereas there is at pres- 
ent and, has always been a sufficient number of 
American seamen and firemen able and willing 
for reasonable compensation to supply labor 
necessary for the safe and efficient navigation 
of the transports ; and whereas representations 
have been repeatedly made to the authorities of 
the transport service, to the War Department 
and to President McKinley setting forth the in- 
justice and danger of these conditions; and 
whereas apart from a promise to substitute 
whites for Chinamen in the case of one of these 
vessels—a promise which has not yet been ful- 
filled—these representations have been persist- 
ently ignored and condemned: Therefore be it 

** Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, that we again protest against the continued 
employment of Chinese on the transports as 
dangerous to the lives of the troops, unjust to 
American seamen and firemen and an act of 
gross bad faith on the part of the Government ; 
and further resolved, That we appeal to the press 
and public to join in a peremptory demand for 
an immediate change in the system of manning 
the transports and the employment thereon of 
crews composed wholly of American seamen 
and firemen.”’ 

COLUMBIA, BRITISH. 

Vancouver.—Organizer J. H. Watson reports 
the formation of a union of ship carpenters and 
caulkers. He further states that the proprietor 
of one of the shingle weaver factories is dis- 
charging his men because they dared to walk in 
the Labor Day procession. He gave them two 
weeks in which to choose between continuing 
work for him or standing by the union. But 
the men in Vancouver are well organized and 
will boycott the establishments of the mill 
owner and hope to bring him to time. Brother 
Watson also states that the city council has 
pa an ordinance closing all barber shops on 

unday. 


Progress in the Sunflower State. 


In reporting for the State of Kansas in the 
field of labor, I beg to say that there has been 
a steady growth among the labor organizations, 
both in the matter of membership and number 
of unions organized. Kansas has during the 
past summer experienced a wave of organiza- 
tion which has n good to see and encour- 
ages our older organizations to renewed efforts. 
Since my last report, I have organized federal 
labor unions at Independence and Iola, also a 
apemey organization has been effected at 
Coffeyville for a federal labor union, and a hod 
carriers’ union at Iola. Last month I had the 
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pleasure of organizing the plasterers at Iola 
and stationary engineers at Pittsburg. It will, 
perhaps, be interesting to know that a number 
of new unions have been organized at Pitts. 
burg in the last few months; among them are 
the machinists, boilermakers, carpenters, paint 
ers, bricklayers and masons, boilermaker, ma- 
chinist and blacksmith helpers, a federal labor 
union, and an industrial council is also being 
organized at Pittsburg for which an appli- 
cation for a charter will be sent in soon. 
This new council will have 17 organiza. 
tions affiliated. The Kansas City Trade As 
sembly is now domiciled in its new headquar. 
ters and is in a thriving condition, with 22 
organizations affiliated. The Wichita Central 
Labor Union has made remarkable progress 
during the past year, and has about 15 organi, 
zations affiliated. The Topeka Trades and 
Labor Council since its reorganization and 
affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor, shows a marked improvement in its 
progress. The boilermakers have recently re- 
organized in Topeka, and it is expected that 
the blacksmiths will organize soon. 

Perhaps the greatest success that organized 
labor has attained in this State this year, 
is the recent successful settlement of the strike 
of the Big Four Coal Companies, and a 
renewal of the annual contract with the 
friendly companies, the conditions of which 
provide for a continuation of the 8-hour work- 
day, a mine-run basis and increase in the 
rate per ton of from 60 to 65 cents, and an 
increase in the day-work rate of 15 and 17} 
cents per day. It is estimated that the total 
increase of wages for the miners based on the 
output of last year will amount approximately 
to $300,000 per annum. . 

In the matter of the enforcement of labor 
laws in this State, which is one of the duties of 
the Labor Commissioner, it may be said that 
the 8-hour law has been enforced in over one 
hundred instances where violations were at- 
tempted, affecting more than 1,000 men. The 
law prohibiting discrimination against mem- 
bers of labor organizations has been violated in 
one instance and enforced in that instance, 
affecting 35 men, who were discharged because 
of their union membership. Their reinstate- 
ment and a written contract was secured with- 
out prosecution. 

On the whole it may be said that organized 
labor in Kansas is progressing much better 
than in the past and all look forward in hope 
of securing the passage of a number of labor 
laws through the efforts of the legislative 
committee of the State Society of Labor and 
Industry. 

L. A. JOHNSON, 
State Labor Commissioner. 


Correspondence. 
NEw ORLEANS, La., August 31, 1900. 
Editor American Federationist : 

In the last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST we find an action taken by the Execa- 
tive Council regarding a Mr. Smith, who was 
formerly a member of one of our locals in New 
Orleans, La. We believe the action of the 
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council to have been mistaken by reason of the 
fact that Mr. Smith has placed himself entirely 
outside of the pale of unionism and is not en- 
titled to the recognition of union men. This 
matter of Mr. Smith was taken up by the recent 
eonvention of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders of America and after he 
had had fall opportunity at a his course, 
the convention unanimously upheld the execu- 
tive board of-our Brotherh in suspending 
him and also in suspending his local for failin 
to abide by the decision of the executive board. 
When an entire convention will unanimously 
uphold its executive board, it seems plainly 
that its course is fully justified by the laws of 
the organization and the best interests of the 
craft. 
Fraternally yours. 
Wo. J. GILTHORPE, 
Secreiary-Treasurer. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


P.S. A., New Orleans.—It is evident that Mr. W. F. 
Smith, of your city, has imposed upon the credulity of 
the Executive Council, for he made out a strong case. 
and lead the E. C. to believe in his straightforward 
unionism. You know Mr.Smith has tried to inaugurate 
the secession of the local of the Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders in N. O., and has with- 
out authority used the name of President Gompers to 
bolster up this unfair effort. It was necessary for the 
latter to telegraph all whom it concerned in N. O. that 
the American Federation of Labor recognizes the neces- 
sity of unity in all trades and all labor, and will under 
all circumstances set its seal of condemnation upon any 
secession movement in the ranks, or any effort to divide 
its forces. Unity is essential; and he who, by any action, 
advocates, encourages, or leads in any movement to dl- 
vide the workers, should be set down as its enemy. 


Brickmakers’ Label. 


At the second annual convention of the 
National Brickmakers’ Alliance, held in Chi- 
cago, May, 1897, our union label was designed 
and adopted. Although the establishment of 


&aunion label was a very difficult problem to 
solve at that time, it has proved very beneficial 
to the organization in the districts where it 
could be successfully attached to the machinery. 

The label is made of brass and attached to a 
metal roller by means of set screws. The roller 
isset up on hangers directly above the brick ; 
as the brick passes from the machine in one 
solid string of clay before being cut by the 


automatic cut-off, the roller is allowed to rest 
on the clay; thus the motion of the clay and 
gravity of the roller causes the roller to revolve 
and in this manner the impression of the label 
is stamped on each brick in its green state, and 





after the brick is burned the impression is quite 
as visible and as lasting as the brick itself. 

Thus far we have only succeeded in attach- 
ing it to common brick machines, and its use 
is almost confined to the Cook County district 
of Illinois, owing to the almost uniform method 
of manufacturing brick prevailing there. 

In the spring of 1898 the label was recognized 
by the employers making agreements with our 
union, and I might state that its adoption was 
courted by all employers who operated union 
yards, as they could see that the recognition of 
our label by the various unions in the building 
trades would eventually lead to the unionizing 
of all brickyards in the district, and by estab- 
lishing a uniform wage scale throughout the 
entire district would put all employers on an 
equal basis by eliminating competition from a 
wage standpoint. The demand for union made 
brick is far different than most union labeled 
goods, such as clothing, cigars, etc., for the 
reason that the users of our material (as a rule) 
come from the wealthy side, and the increased 
demand for the labeled ware depends on the 
friendly attitude of the building contractors 
or the support given us by the unions in the 
building trades. 

As for the latter, they have laid down their 
tools often and refu to work on ae 
where non-union brick were being used in the 
construction of buildings. In this way the non- 
union made brick were rejected, which very 
materially increased the demand for the union 
made article. 

Regarding the contractors’ attitude toward 
union labels and the like, we have but to point 
at the starving-out policy they are at the 
present time pursuing, and I briefly state that 
we shall get no more support from them than 
can be commanded by organized labor, and 
upon that rock we feel confident of success, as 
right is might and the righteousness of our 
claims will soon be recognized. 


Yours a 
AMES FRASER, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 25, 1900. ) 
To all Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the followin® 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

AMERICAN RADIATOR Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
TRINITY RIVER LUMBER Co., Leonidas, Tex. 
Detroit SCREW WoRKS, Detroit, Mich. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 
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Screwmakers 6585, assessment.............+++ 
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13. Laborers prot 8104, assessment............... 
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Federal labor 8606, su 
United hatters of 'N /  ianenmnaan’:. 
Federal labor 8105, tax, july, $4.50; assess, $1. 80 
Federal labor 7204, tax, july, $5.55; assess- 
ete peateghvee andes. sees 
Federal labor 7588, tax, J, ¢ 
Iron molders helpe rs 7321, ‘ton, j, a,8 . 
Gas house employes 8562, tax, July ia unainbernens 
gue oon 7151, n, d, 99, < 4 
Ace edaccu ess vega ooedksnnnnee 
Federal labor 885, eee 
POROUNE DRDOT TEND, DED 0. oo ccccccccccccccccces 
Federal labor 7087, 8UP ......... ..cccccccecees 
Marble workers 8458, assessment.. 
Leather shavers 708, assessment. . : 
Federal labor 8499, assessment................ 
Federal labor 8276, assessment................ 
Gill net fishermen TiAl, assessment ...... _ 
Freight handlers 6527, sup, $5.95; assess, $2... 
Brushmakers prot 7422, sup, w; assess, $i. 
Federal labor 7412, tax, aug, $2.50; assess, $1 
Intl wood carvers assn, tax, july Se eeeaeenden 
Laborers prot 7370, tax, J, @.........ccccceceeee 
Federal labor 8243, SES 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, july een enaae aes 
Hat formers 8008, tax, J, @............ccceceeeee 
Federal labor 8300, tax, aug. 
Federal labor 8579, tax, aug.. , 
Ice deliverymen 8302. , lax, aug, 65c; assess, 25c 
Mine ral mine workers S588, tax, aug, $8; sup, 
RR a ea 
Car workers 8108, tax, June ......... 
Furnace workers 844, tax, july, #4. 0; “‘assess- 
rch pec bebde Eek eKLen yes. Kareee 
Furnace workers 8444, sup... ..............+. 
Natl L bro of coal hoisting e nginee rs, tax, J, Jj, 
a, $7.50; assessment, $15... ..............000- 
Watch workers 6061, tax, july, $30; assess, $12 
Federal labor 8344, tax, aug, 35; assess, $2... 
Street and building laborers 7507, tax, july, 
$7.50; assessment, $3 ...............+- 
Federal labor 7 146, tax, july, $2.45 ‘ 
Molders helpers 8308, tax, july $l. 50; assess one 
Laborers prot 83, tax, july, $4.10, assess $1.64 
Marine firemens prot 300), tax, july, $3; as- 
TE ainsi as, eal dac tates skeaheenens 
Team drivers RS 8 aan 
Marble workers ssl, tax, jJ,a,$7.50; assess, 
Ship riggers 8161, tax, it. 32.80; assess, dic 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup, $5; assess, $2.76 
Federal labor 8506, tax, aug, $1.95; sup, $1.60, 
Central labor union, Rale igh, N b, sup.. 
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Newsboys and bootblacks prot 8607, sup..... 
Bootblacks prot 8608, sup ..........266 cceeeee 
Federal labor 8609, su 
Laundry workers 5254, sup.................+++ 
Curbstone cutters 8512, sup................... 
NS eee 
Federal labor 8050, assess......... 
Federal labor 7241, assess...... 
Tar, felt and waterproof workers 75t 
Federal labor 0 ee 
Flour mill mens 7538, ASSESS. 
Hotel and restaurant employees, ete, tax, 
july, $20.10; sup, $81. 
Federal labor 8180; og aug, $1.35; sup, 50c. 
Laborers re 7371. tax, july. 
Street and building laborers "7405, ‘tax, f, m, 
atid cei arincenhentebeesseessoks 
Timber workers ee ee 
Federal labor 8088, tax, july.. 
Brushmakers p and b union 7: 34, tax, july. 
Federal labor 8310, tax, aug 
Trades and labor assembly, Des Moines, Ia, 
n, d, "00; j, f, m,a...... 
Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, a, m, j,Jj.. 
Federal labor 8217, tax, aug, $1. ‘0; ASSCSS, 56e 
Iron molders helpers 7502 2, tax, J, i, 5 ASSESS- 
BOOTIE, Biiccccccceccsccecsccvecnccs cscesseseses 
Federal labor 8476, tax, june, $1.70; assess, 70c 
Clay miners 8503, tax, july, $6 $6 $6.25; assess, $2.; 0 
Federal labor 8336, tax, aug, 2.30; assess, 92c 
Carbuilders 7495, tax, july, $2.50; assess, $1. 


















Suspender workers 8144, sup ........ 
Federal labor 8388, su p. ¢ -eedeneewee bese 
Gashouse employes 8b 2, sup.. ees oeeeseeerecane 


Federal labor 8442, assessment a ee 
Gashouse employes 8562, assessment........ 
Federal labor 695 , assessment hitocevssvcavcuss 
Carpet upholste rers 7070, assessment....... 
Varnishers and polishers 8040, assessment... 
Cooper machine workers 7124, assessment. 
Blacksmith helpers 8090, assessment........ 
Inti watchcase engravers, assessment.. 
re and liverystable employes 7006, 
eee ae 
Molde rs ‘and _helpers 8119, tax, June, 35c; as- 





Plasterers heipe rs 7485, tax, july. 
Foundry laborers 7362, lax, july.. mace 
Federal labor 8519, SN Mc cc cc nedecet® vocces 
Federal labor 8442, tax, aug. 
Button workers 6861, tax, july . 
Laundry | workers 742, tax, a, m, i, ia6 
o, n, d, ’99; j, f, m, a, m, j, _ 
Plateglass workers’ 8045, tax, july, $3.75; 
sessment, $1. 
Car repaire rs aaa air brakemen 8433, tax, 
july, $1.45; assessment, 60c 
Car repairers and air brakemen 8433, sup... 
Car builders laborers 8349, tax, aug, 95c; as- 
SS Se errr 
Car builders laborers OE See 
Tunnel miners 8295, tax, aug, $1.25; assess, 0c 
Federal labor 8141, tax, july, $1. 25; assess, 50c 
Federal labor 8215, tax, aug. $3; assess, $i. 20. 
Federal labor 8533, tax, uly, $3.95; assess, $1.58 
Flour mill workers 8036, tax, j, a, 8, $2.70; as- 
COIR, Tia acon cccccvcsenessecccnsscocceces 
Federal labor 7550, tax, aug, $9.25; assess, $3.70 
Federal labor 7381, tax, june, $6; assess, $2.40 
Car repairers 8114, tax, July, $19.45; sup, 75c.. 
Federal labor 8612, sup ... 
Granite polishers SEER, GRD. occ ccccccosccccccse 
Q uarrymen’s prot 8615, sup. ee 
Cigar factory tobacco shippers 8156, assess. . 
Street and building laborers 7543, assess... 
Car builders 7495, tax, aug.. a 
Horsenail makers 7073, tax, m, 
Federal labor 8162, tax, ‘july "34.50; assess,$1. 80 
Federal labor 8163, _ eer 
Trades and labor assembly, Corsicana, Tex, 
a eer 
seen ond steel workers 8610, sup............-- 
Lumber workers 8611, sup ...............-++- 
Solicitors and collectors 8479, assessment 
Rubber workers 8504, assessment...........- 
Mattress makers 8278, assessment.... ..... 
Great South Bay oystermen 8201, tax, july, 
GB; qusesument, GIDD. .....ccncsccescccccsees 
Federal labor 7513, tax, J, j, a, $18; assess, $3.. 
Federal labor 7591, tax, i j, a, $3.75; assess, 

















Federai labor 8297, tax ,aug, $3.25; assess,$1. 30 
Federal labor 8297, EE Ferrer 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, july, § 

GE Dende scvenscecseetess setincasecevsces 
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18. New York and Brooklyn bridge employes 


iJ 


assn 8556, tax, july, $6; sup, é 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, aug.. 
Federal labor 8064, tax, au 
Bridge and struc tural iron workers 6583, tax, 





m, 
Knotsawy kt § Fees 
Laundry workers  _*{ eee 
SOE GRIEG, GUND... ccd ccccescccceocceses 
Laborers and teamsters 7068, sup............ 
Federal labor 7065, assessment................ 
Iron dressers 8184, assessment................ 
Jewelers prot 7558, assessment................ 
Federal labor 7106, assessment 
Mason and building laborers 7448, tax, aug. . 
Furnace workers 8360, tax, j,a 
Brewery porters and freight hendiens 7236, 
tax, july, $5.50; assessment, $2.20 
Plate glass workers 8168, tax, july, $1.25; 
Eee 
Federal labor 8347, tax, J, a, 8, $10; assess, $3.66 
Federal labor 8347, sup.. 
Federal labor 8158, tax, july, $i. 45; ‘assess, ‘58¢ 
Bridge and structural iron workers 8515, tax, 
uly, $1.25; assessment, 50c...............26- 
iners prot 8540, tax, july, $8.60; assess, $.. 
——y  e 7471, tax, aug, $2.50; assess- 


Federal a 6098, tax, ii j. $4 15; ‘assess, $1.. 
Federal labor 8821, tax, july, $1. 15; assess, 46c 
Coke workers 7324, tax, aug, $3; assess, $1.20. . 
Bottlers prot 7490, tax, QUG........0.-cesscees 
Federal labor 8413, tax, July, $6; assess, $2. . 
Porters, janitors and elevator conductors 
8410, tax, june, $1.75; assessment, 70c........ 
Federal labor 8091, tax, m, 
Federal labor 7110, tax, aug saeees <henweenenne 
Button makers 75 , tax, July 1 iatadectidatanamine 
Federal labor 8547, tax, ju ly 
es and building laborers 8334, tax, 
Dl iativhicdieihanhe: qiteuittecesiiaea +aeen 
Federal labor 7526, tax, f, m, a m,Jj,j,a 
Federal labor 8240, tax, _ anierheeanakhe 
Gas workers 8358, tax, m “s 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8401, tax, j,a 
Federal labor 7532, tax, aug 
Leather buffers 8461, tax, j,a 
Laborers prot 7148, tax, J, 
Federal labor 8508, sup, $9.40; assess, $1.20.. 
Rubber workers, 8622, sup 
Central labor, Pensacola, Pitta, Sie aeeenetr 
Federal labor 8617, —- 
Suspender workers 86 8, sup 
Laundry workers 8619, sup 
Federal labor 8620, sup 
Federal labor 8621, sup 
Paper carriers P & b enion 5783, assessment 
Federal labor 7608, tax, aug................ 
Platers helpers and metal scrubbers 8096, 
tax, au 









. Federal labor See 


NU UO MED oo cncccacee ovvecevassce 
Ship carpenters 6976, assessment. 
Car builders 8167, tax, aug, $4.95; assess, si. 98 


Car builders 8167, sup 


i ictiiihness: Hienhendaseanso04he6seeeny 
Freight car — 8420, tax, aug, $1.90; 
assessment, 76c 
Freight car builders 8420, sup. 
Glaziers and glass workers 8027, ‘tax, << a, 
$11.25; assessment, $1.50 
Federal labor i i. | cits daeties bee 
Miners prot 8322, tax, iincspeacaoreshnres mens 
Stove trimmers 7361, tax, m, j, j 
Boilermakers, iron ship builders, ete. , 8001, 
tax, july, $1.70; assessment, $1.74 
Marble and slate workers 8 eae 
Laundry workers 8624, sup.................... 
Hod carriers and building laborers 7575, sup 
Laundry workers 7508, sup. . 
Warehouse women 7606, tax, dy vole suyeececes 
Hodcarriers 5512, tax, m, j,j... aaa ee 
Federal labor 8405, tax, aug.................++ 
Federal labor 6854, tax, aug, $1.80; assess, 72c 
Amal meat ¢ utters and bute _ r workmen, 
tax, july, $13.42; assess, $80.52 


2 Ventral trades and labor, Havana, Ill, sup. . 


Bootblacks and new sboys 8625, sup. 

uarrymen’s prot 8626, sup...............6.- 
Federal labor. 8393 sup 
Ornamental stucco workers, 8211, sup........ 
Sawmill men 8153, sup. 
Federal labor 8532, sup, 70c; assess, 50c 
Green glass bottle gatherers 7170, asses 
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22. 


24. 


a 


Federal labor 7549, assess... .......... 6.6 .0000e 
Federal labor 8365, assess.... . 
Street car builders, 8157, assess. 
Hosiery workers 8397, assess 
Oruamental stucco workers 8211, assess...... 
Plasterers laborers, 8473, assess 
Pilots union 8315, tax, m, j- 
Marine engineers 8457, ta x, J, i 
= straw and felt hat workers 7 a4, tax, 
u é dibitid tiie nce sinea adam eetmariale Glia s 
Leather workers 7061, ‘tax, < i.3 $8.50; sup, 50c, 
Cloak pressers 8213, tax, j, a,3s. 50: assess,31.70 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, 
uly, Me 25; assessment, 50c. sneak Kee 
od carriers 8501, tax, july, $1.40 ‘assess, Sée 
Asphalt, block and vitrified brick pavers 
7214, tax, aug, 70c; assessment, 30c........ 
Horsenail makers 6313 Sesh: aulesietéwien 
Bolt and nut makers $421 » ASSESS. 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, j, a, $2.45; assess, 7ic 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, m, j,j.. 
Arch foundry molders helpers 7413, tax, 
july, $8.75; assessment, $1.50 
Car builders 7547, tax, aug, $2.50; assess, $1. 








. Federal labor 8559, tax, july, 50c ; assess, De 


Freight handlers 8214, assessment,........ 
Shingle weavers 7488, assessment. oipa's 
Ship carpenters 8511, assessment............ 
Ship carpenters and joiners 7574, Assess. 
Federal labor 6415, assessment................ 
Negative cutters 8176, assessment............ 
Quarry workers 8233,tax,aug,328.80 ; sup.50c 
ederal labor 8366, tax, July, $3.50; sup, $2.50 
aesepers and packers 3238,tax, j,a,$3; assess, 
a. ee and iron shipbuilders help- 
ers 8154, tax, J, a, $8.70; assessment, $2.04 
Sugar workers 7230, tax, a, m,j.............. 
Federal labor 8340, tax, au 
Federal labor 8400, tax, july.................. 
Coopers intl union, assessment.............. 
Janitors poet CE 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, sup............. 
Federal labor 8561, sup....................0055 
Foundry laborers "849 , assessment...... 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, j,a 
Tobacco strippers 8629, sup............... «+. 
POGSERE IADST Bee, OED... cc cccccccccesces cece 
Federal labor 8551, sup.. 
Bridge and structi iron workers $102, sup.. 
Federal labor 8067, assessment................ 
Federal labor 8216, tax, Jane licnaebarvinie bans 
Federal labor 7423, tax, 
Federal labor 8345, tax, j,a 
Pipe and foundr workers 7608, tax, july.. 
Laborers prot 8135, a, ong. $1.5 50! assesss- 
ment, $1.80... 
Laborers prot 81: 35, ‘su p.. 
Federal labor 8004, tax, july, ‘$2.30; ‘assess, ‘bbc 
POMGTEG SROOE GIGG, GUD occ nce cccccceccesseces 
Columbia river fishermen 6321, assessment. 
Railway clerks 8314, assessment 
Bp prot 7580, tax, es: Sebaves aceevcens 
J J Jacobsen, Des Moines, See 
Andrew Macfarlane, Portland, Me, sup..... 
Laundry workers 8601, DN dlaes osu sonstbies 
Federal labor 8426, tax, j, j. 
Powder workers 8391, tax, aug....... 
Car repairers 8435, tax, aug, $2.10; as 
Federal labor 8631, sup .......... 
Newspaper carriers prot 8632, sup............ 
Fish dressers 7416, sup 
Limestone workers 8353, sup .. 
Carriage and wagon workers intl, assess.... 
Federal labor 8304, assessment .... 
Hodcarriers 8020, tax, Jj, a, $1.70; assess, $1.02 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, aug, 
$2.50; assessment, $1 
Natl assn of steam and hot water fitters, 
OO Bee 
Central labor union, No Tonawanda,N Y, sup 
Pipe caulkers 7348, assessment... 
Electrical helpers 8437, tax, aug, 825 ‘Assess- 
ment, 80c . oee0 
Federai labor ‘8398, assessment. 
Kaolin workers 8483, tax, june. 








. United wate hease jointe rs 8614, ‘sup. Se aa 


Federal labor 8464, sup ...............-00-.6 , 
Laborers prot 7148, REP oesane 

Federal labor 8495, “saabenanatt 
Blacksmith helpers 8578, assessment . , 
Indurated fibre workers 7185, asse ssment. 

Saw makers union 7504, assessment 
Knot sawyers 8338, assessment............... 
Bottling dept employes 6920, assessment .... 
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27. 


_ Federal labor 7386, ae 88, 


336 





Federal labor 8339, assessment..... a 
7 typographical union, asse ssment....... 
US playing card co, adv, dec, 99. 7 — 
Federal labor 7110, assessment............. 
Flour and cereal millmen 6642, tax, J, Jj, 
SEs GUNONEMROME, GEG... 000 cccescccevescese 
Federal labor 7208, tax, j, J, $20; assessment, $4 
Plasterers prot 7335, tax, j, J, $1.10; assess, 22c 
Laundry workers 8042, tax, july, 85c; assess- 
ment, 35c . pekeweuee - 
Federal labor 7481, tax, bal j, fj... 0002 
Metal chippers 7 146, tax, cccaclesves eiones 
Federal labor 8871, tax, i, parta..... 
Int bicycle workers, tax, a, m, j.... 
Shingle weavers 7000, tax, j, a...... 
Mattress makers 68), ax, Ye 
Federal labor 8262, tax, a 
Federal labor 8378, tax, au; 
Foundry laborers ‘and he Ipers 8136, tax, aug 
Federal labor 8073, tax, aug.. 
Green glass bottle gatherers 7364, tax, - a. 
Federal labor 8344, sup...............ceeeeeee- 
Composition roofers 6701, rane. 
Federal labor 8347, sup.. x gcntbenenchees 
Federal labor 8552, sup...........:........- 
Hod carriers 8333, sup........ 
Brushmakers prot 7422, sup.. 
Federal labor 8271, sup........ 
Federal labor 7155, sup, $3; 
Slate roofers 6879, _. a ackeaekeqewee 
Federal labor 8633, sup...................- 
Tug firemens prot assn 8634, sup............ 
Federal labor 8508, sup.................essee0- 
Weiss beer and soda water boitlers 8581, ti 
Furniture finishers 8207, assess. 
Laborers prot 6869, assess ...... 
Furnace workers 544, tax, aug. 
Syrtakter fitters 6479, tax, j,a,s, $5.2 
San Francisco, Cal, labor coune il, 
Laborers prot 7580, sup. 
Blacksmith he Ipers 8285, ee Saucon elens Pa 
Chas 8 Gray, Troy, N Y, e-- hademind 
Federal labor 7475, assess . 
Tube workers 8077, Assess, 









b; sup,70c 
& - 





Federal labor 7479, tax, j, ‘a, $4.67; assess, Re 
Federal labor 8567, tax, aug, $1.50; sup, $2.10 
Ornamental wireworkers 7215, tax, aug. 
Bootblacks and newsboys 8635, SuUp....... 
Laborers prot 7371, sup, $4.50; assess, $9.78. 
Wellman-Dwire tobacco co, adv, july. 
Federal labor 7426, assessment................ 
Federal labor 8088, assessment........ 
String musical instrument worke rs 
ED on 00s cgsnscdeesvcsse 
Machine hands and iron workers 8016, Assess 
Nat brickmakers alliance, tax, aug, %; as- 
soesme>;nt, GBD. .....ccccesese 
Federal labor 8060, tax, may, $2.50; assess, $1. 
Pulp workers 7499, tax, aug, $1; assess, 40c. .. 
Saw makers 7178, tax, j, a, 8, $4.50; assess, $2. 
Federal labor 8291, tax, aug. eis 
Alumipum workers 8261, tax, ‘aug. peameesg eee 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, 3. j, a. 8, Om, 4.... 
( ———— union S417, tax, j,'j, Dedsec 
Laborers prot S121, tax, aug................... 
TN | ear 
Laundry workers 8468, sup.................... 
Federal labor 83099, sup..... 
International ce pressmens and assist- 
ants union, tax, d, 09; j, f, m, a, m, j, J, 
$265.21; asec hemcua’ $192. 46. 
Trades and labor coune il, Chillicothe, O, sup 
Trades and labor council, Chillicothe, 0, 
We By Oy Be cecccncwcccscceccccctesccccccsceves 
Slate and tile roofers 8685, sup................ 
Federal labor 8301, tax, aug............. 
Sheet iron workers helpers 8558, assessme nt. 
Federal labor 7126, assessment. . 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, aug....... 
Laundry workers sos, tax, «4 | eee 
Federal labor 8563, sup..................0200 
Intl watch case engravers, sup,. .......... .. 
Federal labor 8170, assessment....... 
Riggers prot 8235, assessment....... 
Federal labor 8019, tax, aug, $1.10; as: “He 
Federal labor 6697, tax, a he $3.60; Anmety "72c. 
Federal labor 8424, Ds bade de whens enue ae 
Natl cotton mule spinners assn, tax, aug. 
Federal labor 7476, tax, july.. 
Federal labor 8200, tax, July . 
Federal labor 8388, tax, au 
Brewery porters and freight handlers 7236, 
tax, aug 
Federal labor 6415 5 = aCe pe 


"R218, 
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Pavers prot 8553, tax, j, a, 
Blacksmith helpers 6931, lox, J, J, 8 ere 
Federal labor 7167, tax, aug.. + 
Federal labor 8637, su 
Chewing gum workers 8542, tax, Aa, 8,0 ..... 
Federal labor 8487, tux, July.. paveneeminenwennes 
Laundry workers 8639, sup.. pieancietahies 
SOMOS BWI, GE e nw conc ckicccccccocccces 
Laborers prot 8104, sup..............cccecceeee 
Federal labor 7187, sup ..............ceeeseeeee 
Federal labor 7087, 
de ag > labor 6854 =e ‘ 
J. Hatzen, Streator, See 
at workers 8237, sup...... 
Gill net fishermen 8054, su 
Brewery engineers and tireme n 6910, assess. 
Asphalt workers 8106, assess.................. 
Natl broof operative 20tters, ASSESS........ 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, j, J, a, $22.65; 
SESS RRP 





Coal handlers 7425, tax, j, J Se eae 
Federal labor 8168, tax. j, a......... 
Belt makers and belpers 7. 7 ~3i tax, j,j, a@..... 
Federal labor 8329, tax, aug.. 
Federal labor 8383, tax, aug 





Suspender workers 8144, tax, j, ft, 8 
Hodcarriers and bldg laborers 7575, tax, aug 
Implement frame fitters 7466, tax, i, i, 
workers 7345, 


Ornamental wire and meta 
tax, j, a, 
Steam foams workers 7 
ment, $1.20 
Steam forge workers 75%, sup. 
Federal labor 7381, tax, july, $6; sup, 85c 
Federal labor 8630, NN in us akin bibs scmeanieiiawiens 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, local 
no 380, sup........ 
Coal handlers 7425, assessment...............- 
Milk dealers 8640, SUP... ............ccccccceeees 
Small supplies....... ..... 
FEDERATIONISTS .............. 








EE ssiuvncenipekndddetcasievecixedwid 


EXPENSES, 
ust. 

sy one month’s rent in advance, Wm M 
0 RES a eS een vee 
500 100-page record books, $105; 1,000 letter 
heads and 1,000 follow sheets, $5.50; 50 200- 
page ledgers, $38, Globe Printing : * iat 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons ................. 
5,000 le envelopes, H C Easterday............ 
1 th assorted rubber bands, $3; 1 
eh, Ey GID GID. occ cencocesnencceancace 
500 frontispieces of FEDERATIONIST, $1.50; 
1,300 circular letters, 3 editions, cigar- 
makers’ strike, $35.50; 1,000 circular letters, 
end of St. Louis strike, $3.75; 1,000 circular 
letters to letter carriers, $7.75, Law Re- 
I in cen cened cheeses ieeckenien«taeceonee 
Check book, G B Squires... 
Forwarded diree t from national to strikin 
cigarmakers from cigarmakers’ nationa 
he 8.) 
Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable Co............... 
OT ee ee ae 
Bal of ex ey attending Executive Coun- 
cil, J Mitchell 
es expenses, general organizer J A 
ett CR s0RR ONES) ObEV 08 b0004s 4600068 eee 
Car tickets, G B Squires ...... 
On account of 2-cent assessment for cigar- 
makers, Albert Marousek...... 
Forwarded direct from United Mine Work- 
ers to striking cigarmakers on account of 





assessment, A Marousek.................-- 
Organizing expenses, Philadelphia and vi- 
cinity, Alexander Reid EE Ae ae nm ‘ 

GC, CR, Be COPOS BE Oy ose cccicvscccncccssececes 
To printing 6,000" le envelopes, $7.50; 1,000 
circulars, bricklayers, $6; 1,000 le envel- 


3,000 Ze envelopes, $8.75; 5,000 
le enve elopes, $6.25; 5,000 No 10 envelo es, 
$18.15; 5,000 No*‘6!, envelopes, $13.15; ,000 
working cards, $i6: 6,000 price lists, $15; 
1,000 traveling cards, $3.50; 10,000 Hows, 
#21; 10,000 Whys, $40; 20,000 due cards, $54; 
SE I es ait certain aici aatgicoheenes 

Money refunded which was credited for ch 
and outfit for F L U 8179, Mrs J R Ward.. 

Ogpoteing expenses, Amsterdam, N Y, J 

cs 60saad runs ecksnnssarees 


opes, $1.50; 


S-he 
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Sores 
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$62 00 


148 ® 
67 05 
55 00 


81 


48 
20 


660 00 
9 54 
45 

85 25 


258 9% 
10 


2,208 38 


800 00 


250 
18 81 


205 80 
10 00 
7 6 
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. Express, Wm Barnes 


7. On account of 2¢ 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


2/000 sine ulars, $9.50; 100 2c stamped env, 
: Smith Brooks Printing Co.......... 
x. cot Bmp enses, N Y City and vicinity, 
rganizin | fie pe te cat. 
Ogpalsing expenses, Vancouver, BC, J H 
We cucecssdacncbasedpuneetes sesoencedces 
Sending money order, G B Squires.......... 
Balance of expenses attending Executive 
rr re 
Spring water for offic e, Z L Beebe & Son. 
Ice for office, American Ice Co............... 
ler Eagle draughting pencils, C C Purcell.. 
3 ribbons, $1.80; 100 carbons, $8.50; Smith 
Premier Typewriter _ SRS a 
1 doz cabinet indexes, Amberg File and 


Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co.......... 

Expressage, Sy et SINE CID. os aoneccsiscenes 

Badges, C C Darling & Co,... .......2--.+00200+ 

Organizing — aie ee and vicinity, 
COSherman. .... Sanuee-e0 

Organizing expe nses, Kane, 

ownsend.. 

Organizing expe nses, Litchfield, ‘Til, ‘John R 
sd. sddccnneceedeeunded subevegnvene 
Newspape rs for office, Ev ening Star, T W 


Pa, Dexter 


Balance of expenses attending Executive 
ae eee 
Expenses’ on committee, Chicago building 
trades council, T I Kic id. 
Balance expenses attending ‘Executive Coun- 
ce eee 
Telegrams forwarded by order of Executive 
Council from Denver, Max Morris......... 
Organizing expenses, Springfield, 1l, H W 
Dis cenebccennereenssseenseses anenueeeseee 
Appropriation to Granite Cutters’ National 
i Tnion, James Duncan. 
Charges telegraphing money, ‘Postal Tel Go. 
500 10U-pp ledgers, $225; 5,000 copie ‘s constitu- 
tion and outline, $65; 5,000 letter heads and 
5,000 follow sheets, $21; Globe Printing Co. 
Organizing expenses, Gen! Org J D Pierce. 
Onaccount of 2 ic assessme nt fore igarmakers, 
PA PIIINE s ctescecetensies noseud Gnasdeaare 





Organizing ee, Edinburg, Ill, R E 
CR i nod ns he eeiden ine Canine iieiiced Omni 
Organizing expe nses, Paterson, N J, P J 
i <dx. caebednwech aehenesenneete nae arse 


Hauling FEDERATIONIST, A Thomas........ 
Postage on FEDERATIONIST, Postoffice...... 


. Urganizing expenses, Gen] Org J D Pierce 


Organizing expenses, Reading, Pa., J C 
te tiaide Chas i oon al clebakGnankake eee 
St Te SN icancasescndnesedvennane 
assessment cigarmakers, 
OO PE EEE TE 
Express, Stephenson Ex Co................ ° 
Toilet supplies, teenth, a 
lyear’s salary as treasurer, A. F. of L. from 
Jan 1, 1900 to Jan 1, 1901, John B. Lennon.,. 
On account of Zc assessment cigarmakers, 
Rie rr Ham 
Organizing expenses, Gen! Org J. D. Pierce 
700 withdrawal cards, $8; 2,000 2c envelopes, 
#2.50; 15,000 FEDERATIONIST envelopes, 
$18.75 ; 5,000 letter heads, $22.95; 10,000 note 
heads, $44.60; Trades Unionist............ 
Commissions on adv on acct, Henry Rice.. 
Expenses on committee, ¢ ‘hicago building 
trades council, J. B. 0 al B ie 
Organizing expenses, Pittsburg, Pa, 
a a aes ae re 
Expenses to Louisville, Ky, to arrange for 
printing proceedings convention, F Mor- 
CnC hAt ba belie re ded hese Gi ebaweeeeen 
Extra postage, G B Squires.................. 
% rm 30 B ma cut 12x22, 9c; 2 doz Eureka 
cloths 10x12, $1.20; 100 cut blotte rs, 35e; \ 
doz large blue blotters, 25c; 2 dox roid 
Eureka cloths, $1.20; 5 rms 30 B ma cut 
12x22, $7.00; 1 qt Stafford’s ink, 0c; 1 qt 
marking ink, We; 100 cut blotters, 400 : 2 
doz 10x12 Eureka cloths, $1.20; 1 can 
Sphinx paste, 25c; . qt Carter’s fluid, 0c ; 
l doz blotters, 50c ; oz blotters cut, 10c¢ ; 
rm 100 Ib Shenandoah $1.10; 12 lbs no 18 
itherty hte: $2.40; 5,00 1620-4 envelo 
$6.55; “Y Carter’s fluid, ;l1 rm 801b 
Se nt, $2.25 ; 2 doz le Rerdhae" Cloths, $1.20; 
6 qrs 40x48, dark exp paper, $2.28 ; 1% doz 
sheets blue oie ae aper, 25c; 3 doz cut 
blotters, lic; E Morrison Paper Co........ 





$12 75 


3 00 


120 7 
135 00 


7 40 
450 


1 32 
22 00 


2 00 
100 00 


800 00 
100 00 


82 33 


. Ex 


enses on Committee of Amaigemation 
of Painters and Decorators, D D Driscoll 
Expenses on Committee of Amalgamation 
of Painters and Decorators, O’Brien 


. Commissions on advertising, J Morrison 


Organizing expenses, Springfield, Ill, H W 
Re Ry ae Ee 
Opens expenses, Springfield, Ill, W ¢ 
MP ekeee 6600006dns enennrneneenioessaebacsbsns 
Printing August FEDERATIONIST, Law Re- 
porter Co.... 
Extra calls on telephone, C& 9pm 0 
Telegrams, Western U nion _ 1c 0. 
Bailey moistening 
tary neostyle, $0, J C Parker.............. 
Organizing ex Bay | Ferer.. Ill, T E 
RANI s:5:s0 chic euhanees Ohhk bemeeesnemeeanei os anda 
Organizing expenses, Cambridge, O, John 
IN oi ct aththaiidunt aleddeibintnthens (mses ints 
Organizing expenses, Glassboro, N J, J C 
A Be Epi ie ei ata eee 
Car tickets, G B Squires .... 


31. Traveling expenses for August,! Samuel Gom- 
___ EEE PG IER ALL OD 5 NIE 
1 month’s salary, president, Sam’! Gompers 
1 month’s salary, secretary, Frank Morrison 
On account of 2c assessment, cigarmakers, 
PE AE Ee a 
4 weeks’ salary, Hugh McGregor. .......... 
4 weeks’ salary, G BSquires ................ 
4 weeks’ salary, V MeDonald........... .... 
4 weeks’ salary, BP SE oovccs cassccns 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne.................... 
8 weeks’ salary, H L Jewell. 
2 weeks’ salary, stenographe! r, “RL Guard. 
4 weeks’ salary, stenogra rapher, L A Gaver 
4 weeks’ salary, ste nographer, M M Webster 
2 weeks’ salary, 8 stenographer, J Kelly. 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, 8S Mc Donald. 
Stamps rece ived and used, Frank Morrison 
Gi cc cctecuidandesbnieesveueenens 
RECAPITULATION, 
Ane. 
. Balance on hand................... 
Receipts... ses. e0ee 
NE sibiacsibhiiuai si aeied pide snidataandenrawanseiis 
Ras iv nkvedehomtstntenekececasisusarncnt 


Balance on hand September 1 


; $5, 
0, 
$18,521 68 


9, 


8, 





$61 75 


42 65 
115 00 
7 80 
10 50 
220 05 
1 64 
1 40 


72 00 


12 41 


. $9,927 19 


084 81 
486 82 


927 19 





504 44 





hoe 


KODAKS FROM $5 TO $50. 





] 
E. J. PULLMAN’S Pioneer House 
ESTABLISHED 1675. 
No. 420 Seventh Street, N. W. 
Branch Office, 459 Penna. Ave. N. W. 
Photographic Apparatus and Sup- 
plies of every Description. 
veloping, Printing and Mounting 
Neatly and Promptly Done, 


De- 

















THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 








Kingsford'’s 
rica ay Starch, 


HIGHESY cme AWARD] 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WoRLD. 35 


CHICAGO...” 
LONDON. 489.3 PHILADELPHIA. 














T.KINGSFORD&SON.. Osweco.N¥USA 


















Ed. DeMoulin 
& Bro. 


INVENTORS # 
MANUFACTURERS 
AND DEALERS IN 


Lodge 
Supplies 


SIDE DEGREE AND 
BURLESQUE SPEC- 
IALTIES TO SUIT 
ALL KINDS OF 
INITIATIONS FOR 
ALL KINDS OF 







Societies and 
Organizations 


A SPECIALTY. 






SEND FOR CATA- 
LOGUE No. 20, vt 
WHICH WILL BE 
MAILED FREE ON 
APPLICATION, »* 


+ 
Ed. DeMoulin & Bro. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
GREENVILLE, ILL., U.S. A. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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United Mine Workers of America 
Rational Executive Board. 











Unite 


A Rot 


lL. Lewis, 


Pres. 


John Mitchell, 


Fdward M« 


rT. B. Wilson, Secy. 
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